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POETRY. 








The Extinguishers on Fire, 


The followiug lines were written by Thomas 
Moore, during the days of the Holy Alliance, to ri- 
dicule the schemes of European despots for extin- 
guishing the light of liberty. We copy it from the 
New York Observer, for August 30, 1830. It will 
be apropos for the same paper when it comes out for 
abolition. We expect, ere long, to see many liber- 
ty-extinguishers ‘turned blazers too.”—New York 
Evangelist. 

LIBERTY EXTINGUISHERS. 
A lord of Persia, rich and great, 
Just come into a large estate, 
Was shock’d ‘0 find he had for neighbors, 
Close by his gate, some rascal Ghebers *— 
Whose fires beneath his very nose, 
In heretic combustion rose. 
But lords of Persia can, no doubt, 

Do what they will; so one fine morning 
He turned the rascal Ghebers out, 

First giving a few kicks for warning. 

Then, thanking heaven most piously, 

He knocked their temple to the ground, 
Blessing himself for joy, to see 

Such pagan ruins strewed around. 


But much it vexed my lord to find, 

That while all else obeyed his will, 
The fire these Ghebers left behind, 

Do what he would, kept burning still. 
Fiercely he stormed, as if his frown 
Could scare the bright insurgents down: 
But no; such fires are head-strong things, 
And care net much for lords and kings. 
Scarce could his lordship well contrive 

The flashes in one place to smother, 
Before—hey!—presto!—all alive 

They sprung up freshly in another! 


At length, when, spite of prayers and curses, 
*T was found the sturdy flame defied him, 

His stewards came, with law addresses, 
Offering by contract to provide him 

Some large extinguishers, (a plan 
Much used, they said, at Ispahan, 

Vienna, Petersburgh—in short 

Wherever light’s forbid at court,) 

Machines no Jord should be without, 

Which would at once put promptly out 


two suggestions, which were thrown out by the 
counsel for the respondent, at the former hearing be- 
fore Judge Wilde. And first, 1 would say that this 
case has no connexion with any of the distracting 
questions of the day. Its discussion may lead to 
remarks on the moral character of the institution of 
slavery, but not for the objects, nor in the spirit of 
a party. The promoter of this suit is not, tom 
knowledge, a member of any society for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

The return to the writ shows that the mother of 
the child isa slave in New Orleans, and something 
has been said of the inhumanity of separating moth- 
er and child. It is alleged, too, that a promise has 
been given to the mother that her child should be 
returned to her. The necessity of this separation 
is undoubtedly a painful feature of the present case. 
The responsibility of it belongs, however, wholly 
to that odious system which is continually breaking 
up the domestic ties. Itis slavery and not freedom 
that is separating mother and child. An inveterate, 
deep-rooted abuse places every thing within its 
sphere in a false po-ition. Any attempt to rectify 
it, on either a general or a partial scale, produces 
incidental and temporary disorder. But this is no 
reason for standing still. 


child a free citizen of Massachusetts? Is it unkind- 
ness to the chi'd? Surely not. 
to form an intelligent wish, we are bound to pre- 


other supposition is a concession that the average 


than it would be in slavery. Is it unkindness to the 
mother? Not if she desires the true good of her 


When Judge Bushrod Washington, (1) was cen- 


P 


may be permitted to add,” he continues, ‘that 1 
vice, and sought new habitations in the northern 


tion, or had reflected that to a slave parent, her sons 
smaller occasion for a “sigh of complaint,” than 


tude. This child, if freed, will be educated for use- 
fullness and respectability. She will never want a 
friend, nor the means of improvement and happiness. 
I am authorized to go further, and to say that if the 
claimant of this child will manumit her according 
to the laws of Louisiana, great as would be the peril 


in her mother’s bosom. 
New Orleans. 


question, we should have heard not merely of comi- 


ment are wisely silent on it. 
But is there really any inhumanity in making this |consent of nations on the subject of slavery, as must 
form the basis of comity, if the question be consid- 
If she were able |ered as between foreign states. 


sume she would prefer freedom to slavery. Any |proctty. 
regard to whom we can ask the exercise of the 


chance for happiness and usefulness here, is less |Same comity which is claimed of us for the South. 


child. No doubt she felt anxious that her daughter |is it not extended to us im fact, but it is not recog- 
should be returned to her. But her apprehension |nised as due in their statute books. Throughout the 
was of a very different event from that we seek to | slave states color furnishes a presumption of slavery, 
bring about. The poor ignorant slave did not con- |and a free colored citizen of Massachusetts, if found 
template the possibility of her child’s emancipation, jat the Sonth, may be called on to prove affirmative- 
Her dread was lest it might be sold on the way.— |ly his freedom or be sold into slavery. Still more— 


sured, five years since, in Niles’ Regis er, for his | guaranteeing to the citizens of each state ‘all privi- 
inhumanity in selling children belonging to his |leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
plantation in Virginia, away from their parents into | states,’ colored citizens of the North, seamen or oth- 
the slavery of the far south, the learned judge, in jers, are forbidden by law (6) from enteriag many ol 
his public reply, addressed to a Baltimore journal, |the southern paris of this Union, on peril of being 
admits the fact charged upon him, but says, “It is |*confined in jail,’ till the departure of the vessel in 
an extraordinary circumstance that so much sensi- | which they arrived;—the captain to pay the jail ex- 
bility should be felt, when similar occurrences take | penses, under the penalty of one thousand dollars 
ace in relation to this particular class of people. |fine, and not less than six months imprisonment.— 


have never heard a sigh ora complaint from the pa-|ment, full of free persons of color, imprisoned un- 
rents of the two most valuable servants I ever own- | der unjust laws like these. 
ed, that their sons had abandoned them and my ser- | exposition of this practice under the oppressive law 
states where they now are.” That eminent judge | of vessels lying in the port of Charleston, S.C. 
would have found the circumstance less ‘‘extraor- | presented to Congress Feb. 19, 1823. 1 have refer- 
dinary” if he had been placed ina similar situa- |red to these Jaws and usages, only as specimens of 
escape into a land of freedom, may seem somewhat |own citizens are opposed by /aw, in thcse parts of 


his sale into a distant and still more hopeless servi- | ceeds. 


the laws and usages of the West Indies, either in 
England, or in any pari of Europe.’ 

A racent transaction which has not yet found its 
way into the reports of decisions, but which has oc- 
casioned too much remark not to be immediately re- 
called, will illustrate the policy of Great Britain on 
this subject. About a year since, a vessel belong- 
ing, I believe, to the regular line of Franklin and 
Armfield, slave traders in the District of Columbia, 
was on its way to Charleston, in South Carolina, 
with its cargo of slaves. ‘The vessel was, by stress 
of weather, driven into the Island of Bermuda.— 
Immediately on her arrival the Chief Justice of the 
island bought up the slaves by habeas corpus, and 
freed every one of them. The loss of the Ameri- 
can owner was of seventy slaves, probably valued 
at fifty thousand dollars. Here is an extreme case, 
and yet no remonstrance has followed from the 
owners or from our government. It has been tacit- 
ly admitted that the well-settled policy of England 
in regard to slavery would make remonstrance use- 
less. If any other species of property had been in 


ty, but of justice and national honor. But the Ber- 
muda case is ‘a delicate subject,’ and our govern- 
There is then no such 


The next place there is no room here for reci 
We have no slaves in Massachusetts in 


Nay the comity which ts due to freemen is not ex- 
tended to us by the slaveholding states. Not only 


in direct violation of the sonstitutional provision 


Many southern prisons are, | doubt not, at this mo- 
1 refer the court, for an 


| have cited, to the ‘Memorial of forty-two masters 


the wholesale outrage and injustice to which our 


the country, from whence the call for comity pro- 
For further details, I refer to the ‘Report’ 
made by the Hon. Mr. Whitmarsh to the Senate of 
Massach setts, at its last session, ‘on the petition of 
George Odiorne and others relative to certain laws 
(7) of several of the southern states.’ 1 do not 
limit my remarks on the want of reciprocity, to the 
State of Louisiana alone, because it ts obvious that | 








to which she would be exposed, a friendless infant |if we are to permit slavery here, through comity, | 
of six years old, in the midst of a slave city, that | that comity cannot be limited to Louisiana slave mas- 
peril will |e met for the sake of placing her again | ters alone. 2 
She shall be returned to |slave code forall slavehclders at once, from which 
ever of the twelve slave states they come. 


| 


We mist settle our new Massachusetts 


‘Twelve 
The 


tions are the result of mutnal concessions, after lon 





ests, or prejudices.. Unquestionably, then, the in- 
strument contains all that was surrendered. 
are not to be told that some of our principles were 
yielded up by compromise, and the rest are to be 
sacrificed to comity. The 
is limited by the terms of thecontract. Each party 
said to the other “Thus far shalt thou come and no 
further!’ 

It is well known that when our State Convention 
was deliberating on the adoption of the constitution 
of the Untited States, one of the most serious argn- 
menis urged against it was that some of its provi- 
sions recognized slavery. Suppose the object rs 
had been told ‘You not only concede so much to the 
slaveholder by the terms of the constitution,—but 
there is something beyond, left unsettled. So far, 
you go by the compact—and something further—in- 
deed knows nobody exactly how far—you go by 
comity. Certain other undefinable rights are to be 
‘thrown in,’ such as the right of the slaveholder to 
come into the free states and there to carry about 
and manage his ‘peculiar property,’ ‘where and how 
he pleases. Our Massachusetts fathers were a stur- 
dy, business-like set of men—and a pretension like 
this, if gravely put forward, would have proved a 
great, if not insurmountable objection to the new 
constitution. The constitution undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the meaning of the parties, and it expressed 
their whole meaning. 

-5. Anot.er view may be found worthy of a pass- 
ing notice. The application of the law of the for- 
eign domicil will be found to be chiefly confined to 
cases of mere contract. In respect to the domestic 
relations, comity cannot be allowed so wide a range. 
The affections and duties belonging to those rela- 
tions give more than any thing else, character and 
individuality to a people; and their condition and 
regulation mark the progress of a people in civiliza- 
tion, far more than theirlaws of contract. A Mans- 
field may produce a mercantile code for the world, 
out of the stores of wisdom ia his own great mind: 
a Huskisson may remodel the commercial system 
of his nation;—but itis only Time, the innovator, 
that can bind or loose the ties around the homes and 
hearts of a people. Hence the slowness and diffi- 
culty with which foreign laws and usages on these 
gudjects are allowed to intermingle with domestic 
habits and prejudices. Indeed, any considerable 
variation from our particular mode.of sustaining the 
domestic relations, is punishable as a public offence. 
Take the case of marriage-~—Marriage is a contract, 
and therefore the /ea oct cuntractus is permitted to 
decide what constitutes a marriage; but as itis a 
domestic bond, the same law cannot be allowed to 
regulate its rights and duties. —We have a tradition 
that Judge Buller ruled in faver of the husband’s 
right to administer correction to his wife, by beating. 


4. If the doctrine of comity is not applicable, 
where the matter has been the subject of positive re- 
gulations, still less is it admissible when those regu- 


We | 








If such were the law of England, cou'd an English 
husband visiting this conntry be allowed to exere se 
such authority here? May a traveling Turk bring 
with him his hundred wives?’ Mighta Hindoo wife 
be immolated*here, on her husband's funeral pile? 





age 

tends to abolish in him all moral distinction, and 
thus fosters in him, lying, deceit, hypocrisy, dishon- 
esty, and a willingness to yield himself up to minis- 


t g ter to the appetite of his master.’ 
dispute and difficulty. But this is precisely the his- | 
tory of our constitution. tis cailed ‘a compact,’ 
‘a compromise.” (10) Is it a written compact?-~ calls it (14) ‘An obligation to give all our labor for 
Then we are not to vary or eontrol it by parol.— |& suppiy of the bare necessities of life.’ This de- 
No principle of law rests on a stronger basis of |finition is, however, as Rutherforth has remarked, 
sound sense than this, It is a compromise? Then | (15) too restricted, as the power of the master ap- 
you may be sure it was carefully penned. A com- |plies not only tothe slaves’ labor, but to all his other 
promise imports a mutual surrender of rights, inter-|actions. In distinguishing the authority of a pa- 


Writers on watural law are equally clear. Slave- 
\ty is condemned by its very definition. Grotius 


rent from that of a master, this author says (16.) 
‘The good of the child is the end to which the 

jauthority of the parent over the child is directed; 

and the good of the master is the end to which the 


extent of the surrender{authority of the master over the slave is directed.— 


The parent has no right to command the child, but 
in view to the benefit of the child itself; the master 
has aright to command the slave todo such actions 
as are for the master’s benefit: so that however the 
slave may find his account in obeying his master’s 
commands, this is merely accidental; since the mas- 
ter’s right to give these commands has another pur- 
pose principally in view.’ 

It requires indeed but a short course of reasoning 
to show the inherent selfishness and injustice of 
slavery. Elementary writers illustrate the origin of 
property by saying that when one savage has pluck- 
ed acocoa nut from the treee, no other savage can 
wrest it from his hands, without a pe:ception of in- 
justice arising. The moral instinet speaks out at 
once. But what else is slavery, than a regular sys- 
tem by which one man is all his life compelled to 
pluck cocoa nuts that another may eat them?’ 

The most eminent s‘atesman of the south have con- 
curred with the moralist and the civilian on this sub- 
ject.(17) I shall not press their evidence upon the 
court, though they are witnesses to this point, of the 
highest credibility. - Indeed, on a question of gene- 
ral morals rather than of municip:] or local law, a 
far wider range might be taken than] shall permit 
to myself now. ‘The prevailing tone of literature 
respecting slavery, and the general sense and judg- 
ment of the majority of the civilized world, are 
clear and competent evidence in my favor. But] 
pass from these to inquire what view is taken of the 
moral character of slavery, by the authoritative ex- 
pounders of our law. The case of Sommersett, de- 
cided in 1772, was mainly argued and determined 
on the ground of slavery’s being cutrupt and immor- 
al. The air of England was declared to be too pute 
for slaves to breathe in. This principle has been 
recognized in numerous English cases since, and 
very recently, in the case of Forbes vs. Cochrane, 
(18) where it was decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench, that thirty-eight slaves, who had escaped 
from a plantation in East Florida, to an English 
ship of war onthe high seas, became thereby free.-» 
The noble opinion of Sir William Best, in that case, 
does him equal honor as a lawyerand a man. He 
does not hesitate to stigmatize the British toleration 
of slavery in their West India possessions s ‘ine 
crime of the nation,’ and den: unces the law recog- 
nizing slavery as ‘an unchr stian law, and one which 
violates the rights of nature, and therefore not to be 
recognized here.’ ‘The proceedings in our Courts,’ 
says that eminent judge, ‘are founded upon the law 
of England, and that law is again founded on the 
law of nature and the revealed law of God. If the 
right sought to be enforced, is inconsistent with 
either of these, the English Monicipal Courts ean- 
not recognize it? It appears that the foreign Admi- 
ralty, cases read by my brother on the other side, 
After 


were cited and commented on in that case. 
solemn argument, the opinion of the court in favor 
of freedom was unanimous. 

These are foreign authorities, and relate to foreign 
servitude. Before looking for the lights of our cwn 
jurisprudence on the subject, I ask leave to define, 


A preliminary difficulty has been suggested by |degrees of comity would be Antolerable, 
the court. It is said to be doubtful to whoin the |whole South are identified in policy on this subject, 
custody of the child can be committed, if she should |and I feel that I do enough, in showing that in the 
be discharged from the present detention. It might |slave portions of our country, generally, no ade- 
be sufficient to reply that a decision of the court | quate respect is shown to the rights of our free citi- 
favorable to the petitioner would be equivalent to |zens. 


Consider, too, the parental relation. Child-murder 
was lawful in the ancient world. It is still in Chi- 
naand the South Sea. But here, even the much 
less severe.exercises of parental authority, allowed 
over half Christendom, would not be tolerated.— 
Suppose a foreign guardian and ward to visit Massa- 


Fires of all kinds—from staring stark 
Voleanoes to the tinest spark— 

Till all things slept as dull and dark, 

As ina great lord’s neighborhood 

’Twas right and fitting all things should. 


Accordir.gly, some large supplies 
Of these extinguishers were furnished, 
(All of the crue imperial size,) 
And there, in rows, stood black and burnished, 
Ready, where’er a gleam but shone 
Of light or fire to be clapped on. 


But ah! how lordly wisdom errs, 
\n trusting to extinguishers! 
One day, whén he had left all sure, 
(At least, believed so,) dark, secure— 
The flame at all its exits, entries, 
Obstiucted to its heart’s content, 
And black extinguishers, like sentries, 
Placed upon every dangerous vent— 
Ye gods! imagine his amaze, 
His wrath, his rage, when, on returning, 
He fuund not only the old blaze 
Brisk as before, crackling and burning— 
“Not only new, young conflagrations, 
Popping up round in various stations— 
But still more awful, strange and dire, 
THE EXTINGUISHERS THEMSELVES ON FIRE!! 
They, they—those trusty, blind machines 
His lordship had so long been praising, 
As, under providence, the means 
Of keeping down all lawless blazing— 
Were now themselves, alas! too true 
The shameful fact, turned blazers too! 
And, by a change as odd as cruel, 
Instead of dampers, served for fuel! ! 


Thus of his only hope bereft, 
“What,” said the great man, **must be done?” 
All that, in scrapes like this, is left 
To great men, is to cut and run. 
So run he did; while to their grounds 
The banished Ghebers glad returned: 
And, though their fire had broke its bounds, 
And all abroad now widely burned, 
Yet well could they, who loved the flame, 
Its wandering, its excess reclaim. 
And soon another fairer dome 
Arose to be its sacred home— 
Where, cherished, guarded, not confined, 
The living glory dwel. enshrined— 
And shedding lustre strong, but even, 
Though born of earth grew worthy heaven. 








* Guepers.—Fire-worshippers; descendants of 
the ancient Persians, who wershipped the fires that 
t out Spontaneously from the bituminous earth. 


LORING'S SPEECH. 











The Slave Case--Mr. Loring’s Argument. 


J feel bonnd in justice to the petitioner, said M 
before ing to the principal points in no 
Woversy in this case, to reply very briefly to one.or 


pronouncing the detention by the respondent wrong- 


ent would have no better right to renew the deten- 
tion, than to continue it. His attempting to do so 
would be in contempt of the court. Any other per- 
son whatever would have a better right than he, or 
those for whom he claims. The child would in fact 
be taken at once into the protection and keeping of 
the petitioner, and no practical difficulty would en- 
sue. If, however, this course should be supposed 
open to objection, two alter.atives present them- 
selves. The court can either commit her to the over- 
seers of the poor, who are bound to “relieve, sup- 
port and employ all poor persons residing or found 
in their towns, having no lawful settlement within 
this state,”? (2) or the case may stand continued, 
til letters of guardianship can issue from the Pro- 
bate Court. ‘The Samaritan Asylum,’”’ a well ad- 
ministered charity in this city, Mcorporated by the 
state for the relief of colored orphans, stands ready 
on her liberation, to receive the child from the pro- 
per hands, and to give her suitable support and a 
good education. 

I have glanced at these matters, because I wished 
to dispose of all minor points before coming to the 
main question. ‘To that question I now come. 

It has been urged, then, by the counsel who has 
preceded me, that the citizens of the slave states of 
this union, visiting Massachusetts, are to be permnit- 
ted to bring their slaves with them, and to take them 
away on their return,—thus involving.the right of 
exercising the relation of master and slave within 
this commonwealth. And this permission to foreizn- 
ers of a right not conceded to our own citizens is 
said to be required of us by the principle of “the 
comity ot nations.”” My learned brother has con- | 
tended that this obligation arises from the general 
doctrines of international law, and also from the pe- 
culiar relation existing between the members of the 
union. Of these in their order. 

1. And first, I would remark that comity 7s not to 
be exercised in doubiful caves. An eminent Louisi- 
ana judge has remarked, (3) ‘That in the conflict 
of laws, it must be often a matter of doubt, which 
should prevail, and that whenever that doubt does 
exist, the court which decides will prefer the law of 
its own country, to that of the stranger.” 

2. Comity is practically founded on the consent 
of nations and the need that ts felt of reciprocal good 
offiees. Now nothing is more certain than that no 
such consent of nations prevails on this subject,— 
Mr. Hargrave asserts in his celebrated argument in 
Sommersett, case, (4) and the assertion is fully sus- 
tained by authorities that most of the European 
States in which slavery is discountenanced, have 
adopted a like policy ‘to that of England, in disre- 
garding the /ex loci in the ease of slaves,’ and in 
giving ‘immediate and entire liberty to them, when 
they are brought here from another country.’ And 
the learned commentator on American law asserts 
(5) that ‘there is no such thing as the admission of 
slaves or slavery, in the sense of the civil Jaw, or of 





(1) [President of the American Colonization So- 
ciety.—E£d. Lib.] f 
2) Mass. Rev. Stat. 371. 


20 How. St. Trials 61. 


ful. Of the child’s being discharged, the respond- | case of a white slave, brought to our shores by a 


Suppose instead of a colored child, this were the 


Russian or ‘Turkish noble (8). Could we listen to 
the claim of either of those ‘ancient and faithful al- 
lies of The U.S.,’ asking to retain his despotic au- 
thority over our fair skinned fellow creature, plead- 
ing for freedom? The proposition would be thought 
at once ludicrous and horrible. 1t would not be tole- 
rated one moment. But white or black skins are 
nothing here—this tribunal, like a greater, is no re- 
spector of persons. 

3. I remark in the third place, that there ts no 
room for comity where the subject has been matter of 
express regulation. The constitution of the U.S, 
undertakes to settle, as between the states, the ques- 
tions growing out of slavery. The right of the 
master to reclaim his slave who escapes from the 
state where he is held to service, is clearly estab- 
lished. My learned brother admits that this is-not 
the case of an escape, and that the express provision 
of the constitution respecting fugitives, is not ap- 
plicable to it. He contends that the class of cases 
like that before us, was left to the comity, which 
was to be looked for between the states.—But had 
the southern states any right to e.pect the comity 
now claimed? So far from it, that, according to the 
learned commentator on the ronstitution, ‘the want 
of such a provision under the confederation, (as that 
for the return of fugitive slaves,) was felt asa grie- 
vous inconvenience by the slaveholding states,— 
since in many states no aid whatsoever would be al- 
lowed to the owners; and sometimes indeed they met 
with open resistence.’ Now how did it happen, f 
ask that southern framers of the constitution, alter 
this experience, left a doubtful point, like the pre- 
sent, to be settled by uncertain considerations of 
comity, while they guarded with such jealons care 
an apparently far stronger case of right? Why not 
leave the whole to comity? ‘Where a slave, eseap- 
ing from bondage, flies to this state, and the master 
follows in hot pursuit, his right to reclaim the fugi- 
tive certainly seems far clearer than where he volun- 
tarily brings his slave among us.—Yet the latter 
case is left out of the constitution, while the former 
is most carefully guarded. (9)? 


(6) Laws of S. C. 1823 ch. 20—Laws of Geor- 
gia 829, ch. 68. , 

(7) See Prince’s Dig.-of Laws of Georgia 465, 
46—Laws of N. C. 1830 ch. 30, ch. 981, 1826, ch. 
21, p. 684 ch. 362—Mississippi Rev. code, p. 387 § 
80. 377 § 34 Virg. Laws 1830 ch. 39—S. C. Laws 
1820, p. 22, 1823 p. 61—Virg. Rev. Code, p. 428 § 
30—1. Martin Dig. 678—and see especially the Act 
of the Legislature of Georgia, approved by the Gov- 
ernor, Dec. 26, 1831, and still In force, offering a re- 
ward of five thousand dollars, for the abduction of 
the editor er publisher “of a certain newspaper call- 
ed the Liberator, published in the town of Boston 
and state of Massachusetts. 

(8) Story Confl, 92. 

(9) Itisno reply to this argument to say, as my 
brother who. argued for the master has done, that 
the case of slaves escaping from other states, was 
expressly provided for in the censtitution, hecause 
there the active interposition of the state authorities 
is required, The case of a slave who comes here 
by his master’s consent and then refuses to return, 
eben precisely the same necessity for our active 








(3) 17 Martin Rep. 596—Story’s Confl. 29, 271, 
4 
n 2 Kent Oom. 208, Ist Ed. 





chusetts; no circu . stance would justify his introdu- 
cing here the barbarous incidents of the feudal ward- 
ship. And so, too, we acknowledge the relation of 
master and servant, when it is founded on mutual ad- 
vantage,—but we cannot voluntarily recognize it in 
the form of slavery, in which the benefitis all on one 
side. It is evident that such violations of right as 
those I have instanced, are more readily condemne:| 
than immoralities which do mot touch the domestic 
connexions. 

I offer these preliminary suggestions as general 
cautions in respect to the admission of the principle 
of comity. I proceed next to enumerate the excep- 
tions laid down by legal text writers, to the general 
admissibility of the lex luz, witha view to ascer- 
tain whether the present case does not fall within 
one or fnore of these exceptions. 

It is laid down on the highest authority, as ‘a ne- 
cessary exception to the universality of the rule [of 
comity,] that no people are bound to enforce or hold | 
valid in their courts of justice, any contract [or 
law,] which’—1.—‘offends their morals,—~~or, 2.—- 
contravenes their pol:cy--or 3.--violates a p.blic 
law’—-(11)—-or, 4.—-which offers a pernicious ex- 
ample. (12.) } 

1. Slavery is within the first exception. 
offensive to morals. 

In going somewhat at large into the moral char- 
acter of slavery, as I here fee] it my duty to do, I 
have been met by the objection, that the morality of 
this or of any other institution can only be estima:ed 
in a court of law, by alegal standard. 1 admit the 
position fully. I only deny its application. The} 
case now before the court is one of novel impression | 
in Massachusetts. Slavery has never, till now, ap- 
peared in this guise before our judicial tribunals, 
and its character, in this particular aspect, remains 
yet to be settled. ‘Io acertain extent, and ina spe- 
cial class of cases, I may be stopped by the consti- 
tution of the United States, as my brother opposite 
has assumed, from asserting the immorality of slave- 
ry—but when the question is, whether the slave sys- 
tem shall be carried to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, aud to a new case, not touched, as ! believe, 
by the constitution, the inquiry as to the general | 
tendency and abstract character of that system be- 
comes material. Repeating, therefore, that I am 
now treating the question as one of general interna- 
tional law, and defering to a subsequent stage in my 
remarks the discussion of its constitutional bearing. 
l ask the indulgence of the court while I endeavor 
to show, chiefly by way of authority, the immanal)- 
ty of slavery. 

The testimony of Ethical writers against slavery 
is unanimous and decisive. I refer, however, to but 
a single text book, the latest and perhaps the most 
satisfactory which has yet appeared. President 
Wayland remarks (13) on slavery—‘Its effects must 
be dis strous upon the morals of both parties. By 
presenting objects on whom passion can be satisfied 
without resistance and without redress, it cultivates 
in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness, and 
licentiousnes .. By accustoming the slave ‘to sub- 
ject his moral. principles to the will of another, it 


It is 





10) 2 Pick. Rep. 19. 
11) 2 Kent Com. 457—Story Confl. 96, 


in a more special manner, what is slavery, as it 
exists among us. 

For this purpose, I shall read from *Siroud’s 
Sketch of the Laws relating to slavery,” (an accu- 
rate and valuable compendium) the following pro- 
positions, describing the incidents of American sla- 
very. For the mest ample proof of each, I refer to 
the work itself, where the ecdes, statutes, judicial 
decisions, &c., of the several states, on slavery, are 
igested. 

‘‘Prop.-I. The master may determine the kind 
and degree, and time of Jabor, to which the slave 
shall be subjected. 

‘Prop. 2. The master may supply the slave with 
such food and clothing only, both as to quantity and 
quality, as he may think proper or find convenient. 
“Prop. 3. The master may, at his discretion, in- 
flict any punishment upon the person of his slave. 
“Prop. 4. All the power of the master over his 
slave may be exercised not by himself only in per- 
son, but by any one whom he may depute as his 
agent. 

on Prop. 5. Slaves have no legal rights of proper- 
ty -in things, real or personal; but whatever they 





(14) Grot. Lib. Cap. 5 § 27. 

(15) Instit. Nat. Law Book 1, chap. 20. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Take as specimens the following: 

“Js it not amazing, that at a time when the rights 
of humanity, are defined with precision, in a,coun- 
try above ail others fond ef liberty, that in-such an 
age, and in such a country, we find men, professing 
a religion the most humane and gentle, adopting a 
principle as repugnant to humanity, as it is incon- 
sistent with the Bible, and destructive to liberty?— 
Patrick Henry. 
“JIniquitous and most dishonorable to Maryland, 
is that dreary system of partial bondage, which her 
laws have hitherto supported with a solicitude wor- 
thy of a better object, and her citizens by their prac-. 
tice countenanced. 

“Founded in a disgr-cetul traffic, to whieh the 
parent country lent he fostering aid, from motives 
of interest, but which even she would have disdai 
ed to encourage, had England been the destined 
mart of such inhuman merchandize, ils continuance 
is as shameful as iis origin.—William Pinckney’s 
speech in the Maryland House of Delegates. 

‘‘With what execration should the statesman be. 
loaded, who, permitung one half of the citizens to 
trample on the rights of the other, transforms those 
into despots, and these into enemies, destroys. the 
morals of one part and the amor patria of the other. 

“And can the liberties of the nation be thought 
secure, when we have refused the only firm basis, 
a conviction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are the gift of God? That the ‘are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, 7 tremble 
for my country, when I recollect that God Is jost; 
that his justice cannot sleep for ever; that, co 
ing numbers, nature and natural means only, a revo- 
lution in the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situ- 
ation is among possible events; and: that itmay-be- 
come probable by a supernatural inte: 
Almighty has noattribute which can take side 
us in such aeontest.”-Jeferson’s notes 
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12) 6 Mass, Rete 358. aN 
3) Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, 209. 





terpovition, as the case of a fugitive. 
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- © of men, than has been made by all the lions, tigers, pan- 

-< thes, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinoceroses, elephants, 

bears and wolves, upon their several species, since the be- 
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i nt of law, to their masters. 
The aera a personal chattel, is at all 


to be sold absolutely, or mortgaged or leased 

of his master. : 

“Prep. 7. He may also be sold .by process of law for 
the satisfaction of the debts of a living, or the debts and 
bequests of a deceased master, at the suit of creditors or 


“Prop. 8. A slave cannot be a party before a judicial 
tribunal, in any species of action, against his master, = 
matter how atrocious may have been the injury receive 
cs 9, Slaves cannot redeem themselves, nor obtain 
a change of masters, though cruel treatment may — ren- 
dered such change necessarv for their personal oy a 3 

“Prop. 10. Slaves being objects of property, if injure 
by third their owrers may bring suit, and recover 

the injury. 
vere ats Slaves can make no contract. + 
“Prop. 12. Slavery is hereditary and perpetual. 
= = 
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Four Obstacles to the Coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and their remedy proposed. 


A SERMON DELIVERED 1n Troy, Ono; sy B. Fowxer. 


Matthew vi. 10: Thy kingdom come. 
The text is a part of that prayer which Christ gave to 
his disciples, and is the language of every christian. 
* Our Lord has set up a kingdom in the world. It is the 
kingdom of holiness, and embraces all true christians.— 
While its grand object 1s to exalt God, and to render holy 
dnd happy all its subjects,—it aims at the complete over- 
ahrow of all that opposes God. No vice is so secret as to 
sbe left unexposed—no wickedness so daring as to be left 
unattacked. In accordance with the first principles of its 
‘constitution, which are expressed in one word, love, its 
“subjects are to go forth like Immanuel, unarmed; and like 
him, ready to suffer for the relief of others; drag to light 
the hidden works of darkness, and lay the axe at the root 
of every species of wickedness, 
In its commencement, though in opposition to earth and 
chell combined, it took no carnal weapons, nor does it sanc- 
tion or need them for its defence. Christ informed his dis- 
ciples, that they who take the sword shall perish with the 


must cease, not by fortifications or high walls, or brazen 
gates, or armies, or navies; but by virtueof thet principle 

neighbor as thyself. ; 
 Witudnecnnne eee ba abide by it. Show 
to the world the sin of war, a8 you do the sin of intempe- 
rance. Letitappear sin. Give to the principle of peace 
the power which voluntary association cangive it; rely on 
God for the defence of all that is good—on the principles 
created and established in hoaven,—then may we hope 
that this evil will eventually be staid—then there will be 
a revolution of principles: tke spirit of war will be dead; 
and.then may ploughshares be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and the way for Christ’s kingdom prepared. 

III. Idolatry is an obstacle to the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and a sin, 

Idolatry, with all its bloody rites and ceremonies, con- 
trols six hundred millions of the human family. 

Inwrought into the very foundation of governments, it 
brings to its aid the custom of former ages, and prejudice 
and superstitions; robs the eternal Jehovah of the honor 
due to him only; blasts with mildew and death man’s 
moral natare, and shuts up the eyes against the light. But 
the great earthquake which shook Babylon, is shaking the 
nations; the high walls of abomination must come down 

The work has already commenced. Idolatry, though 
far remote, can be reached by every christian in the land. 
Societies are formed, contributions are laid, missionaries 
are sent, and bibles read. Some contribute, some go as 
missionaries; those who can do nothing more, can lift up 
their hands to the God of heaven and pray for the rescue 
of the world. God has blessed these efforts, and heard 
the prayers that have been offered: and now the lamp of 
life is seen glimmering on the plains of India, in the dark 
regions of Tartary, the islands of the Pacific seas, and 
the far western wilds. Light is beaming upon the nations, 
the fountains of idolatry are breaking up, and the strong- 
est bulwarks of darkness tremble. The loathsomeness of 
heathen customs is giving way to the practice of virtue— 
the worship of idols, to the worship of the trae God—igno- 
rance and superstition, to religious truth. Sabbath days 
and Sabbath schools and temperance societies are now 
known, where a few years since, licentiousness and self- 
torture and degradation of the lowest degree, prevailed. 





sword. When the church, ignorant of its own vital prin- 
ciples, has attempted to extend itself by arms, indignation 
and wrath,—tribulation and anguish have come upon her. 
The vials of the wrath of God have been poured out upon 
her—her cup of suffering has been full—she has weltered 
in her own blood, and-her subjects have been compelled to 
fiee to the mountains, the caves and dens of the earth, till 
they have learned that the disciples of Christ are not to 
fight to establish his kingdom; that the conquest of the 
world is to be a moral conquest, and that the victory is to 
be achieved by light and love. 

It has in every age been edging away superstition—mit- 
igating the ferocity of war—calming the angry passions of 
men—frowning with awful indignation upon slavery— 
throwing off the shackles of ignorance, and setting free the 
human mind; and the expectation of its subjects is, that 
it is imperishable—yea, the veracity of God stands pledg- 
ed. It is your Futher’s geod pleasure te give you the 
kingdom; and it shall become glorious; a name and a 
praise in all the earth. The righteousness thereof shall 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
that burneth. 

When we pray, Thy kingdom come, we not only ex- 
press a desire that trae religion may prevail, but that every 
obstacle to the coming of the kingdom may be removed. 

I propose to notice in connection with their remedy, four 
great obstacles to the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 

I. Intemperance is an obstacle to the coming of Christ’s 

skingdom, and a sin. It isa sin of the nations; it has 
slain its thousands and tens of thousands; it is ruining in- 
dividuals, disturbing families, impoverishing society, para- 
izing law, blotting out from the soul the image of God, 
brutalizing the mind. This work of death for ages has 
been going on throughout the civilized world. But this 
foe has been met; not by the sword, but by the simple 
principle of temperance wielded by voluntary associations. 
And what has been done? Intemperance has been check- 
ed. From the reports of the American Temperance So- 
_ciety we learn, that two millions of persons in this coun- 
try have ceased to use ardent spirits. More than eight 
thousand temperance societies have been formed, embrac- 
ing more than one million five hundred thousand persons. 
"Twenty-three of these societies are state societies. Four 
thousand distilleries have been stopped. Eight thousand 
merchants have ceased to sell. ‘T'welve hundred vessels 
sail from our ports without it. ‘Twelve thousand drunk- 
ards have been reclaimed. 

How has this been done? By the spread of intelligence; 
by disclosing the evils of intemperance; and proving to 
the world that the use of ardent spirits as a drink is sin— 
and that to abandon it is right, and the best mode of put- 
ting a speedy end to the countless evils of intemperance. 
What plan is yet to be fulfilled? The American Tem- 
perance Society have resolved to embody the facts of the 
several reports in one volume, under the title of Perma- 
nent Temperance Documents, and to furnish a copy of it 
as far as practicable for each preacher of the gospel, phy- 
sician, lawyer, legislator, and secretary of a temperance 
society; and also foreach young man in all public semina- 
ries of learning, and for each school teacher throughout the 
United States. ‘The object is to furnish the principles and 
facts forall those classes of persons, who may be expected 
to communicate most extensively the knowledge of them 
to the whole community, and especially to the young. 

Ii is Klso proposed that each family of emigrants which 
has or may come into the country, should be supplied with 
a copy, and that a number of copies should be furnished 
"for each missionary of all denominations, and in al] parts 
of the world. 

It is also proposed to send a copy toa number of distin- 
guished and philanthropic individuals, in all countries; 
‘acconipanied with a letter, briefly stating what has already 
deen done.on this subject; and suggesting some of the 
prominent benefits, temporal and eternal, which (should 
men’cease to drink intoxicating liquor) would result to the 
human face; and inviting a prompt and universal co-ope- 

- gation.—See Sth Report for 1835. 

Glorious: ‘plan! Give to this principle its full power to 
wotk; amd: under God, the tears of thousands shall be 

wiped away, ‘prisons shall be to a great extent vacated, 
- daggers. "be sheathed, and peace in families establish- 
ed. Luetiatemperance appear sin. Let it be known and 
felt at drunkenness is a reproach to any people. Throw 

. out facts: Show us intemperance at war with the best 
interest of man; at war with God; and it must and will 
top: drunkenness will cease, and temperance become the 
stability of our times, aod the way prepared in this respect 

“for the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 

Il, War is an obstacle to the coming of Christ’s king- 

dom, and a sin. 

“What la 
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wailings and sore distress 
has it wrought! No one will suspect Edmund Burke of 
-- exaggeration, but the testimony of this great man is,— 
“War is the matter which fills all history: all empires 
“have ‘been cemented with blood. It is an incontestible 
. ‘rath, that there is more havoc made in one year by men, 


All this has been achieved, by the blessing of God,— 
through the combined influence of christians, in this and 
other enlightened lands. Let the work go on, and soon 
idels shall be abandoned, and the way for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom prepared, 

IV. Slavery is an obstacle to the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and a sin. 

Slavery, not as it existed in foreign countries in former 
ages, but as it now exists inoar owncountry. About two 
millions and a half, increasing at the rate of about sixty- 
five thousand a year, are toa very great extent shut out 
from the privileges of men—of freemen, and from the sym- 
pathies and prayers of God’s people. In some parts of 
our own country, where the flag of liberty is waving, the 
minister of Christ is forbid to speak out upon this enormi- 
ty. He may speak of intemperance, and war, and idola- 
try, but if he speak of this crying sin of the nation, he is 
branded with opprobrious epithets, as one that troubles the 
country, when it is no more he that troubles the country, 
than it was Elijah that troubled Israel. 

The traffic in human flesh is an obstacle to the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, and a sin. 

The traffic in slaves on the coast of Africa, is pronounced 
by this and other countries, piracy, and is punishable with 
death; but slaves are bought in the District of Columbia, 
the head quarters of freedom, and sent around to New 
Orleans; and this is sanctioned by the laws of our coun- 
try as a lawful trade. What logic! what principle! Is 
it not as great a crime to buy slaves, and drive them 
chained, one thousand miles by land, as it is to send them 
three thousand miles by sea? Is it any worse to convey 
them across the Atlantic, than it isto transport them from 
the Atlantic, through the gulf of Mexico, to Louisiana 
and Mississippi ? 

How is slavery and this internal traffic an obstacle to 
religiun? I might here detail to you many well attested 
and appalling facts. One only must suffice. In 1836, a 
gentleman in western Virginia possessed among others, 
two slaves, men, apparently thirty or thirty-five years of 
age, who had each a wife and several little children.— 
Their master, it seems, was kind and humane to them for 
atime. At length a slave merchant from the south ap- 
peared, and offered a high price for the men. They were 
sdld without their consent, and torn from home, wives and 
children. The monster was obliged to turn from the sight 
of their parting with their families: they were placed on 
board a steam-boat going down the Ohio. One of the 
passengers informed me, that these men wept not aloud— 
but that during the day the tears were coursing down their 
dark visages, as they spoke of their children, their wives, 
the chain that was upon their feet, and their future desti- 
nation; and begged the passengers to purchase them that 
they might return home. They were doomed to the 
marshy, sickly plantations of the south. 

How does slavery hinder the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom? Itso hardens the heart, that a man, without emo- 
tion, can under circumstances like the above, buy slaves, 
with a heart to make an apology for what he does. It 
breaks up the relations of families: licentiousness pre- 
vails: the religious government and instruction of youth 
are neglected: men are forbid to read the word of God: 
even immortal beings are treated as mere chattels: their 
minds are brutalized; their condition is in many instances 
too bad to be described—it can only be felt. I do not say 
that all masters are equally hard hearted; but it is true of 
the system. It tends to make the white man haughty and 
wicked and hard hearted—and to bratalize the slave. And 
is it not sin? Do by another as you would have another 
do by you. Would you be willing to be sold like those 
men, and sent to labor on some distant plantation? And 
is not slavery asin? 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Are slaves 
treated as freemen would like to be treated? is it not a sin? 
He that oppresseth the poor reproachethhis Maker. Is 
nota slave a poor man? Is not the system, oppression? 
Is it not sin to reproach your Maker? anc is not slavery 
a sin? 

Give it the fairest name it will bear; make all the ex- 
ceptions of kindness and compassion; take it as it really 
is; and slavery as it exists, is a system of horrible bar- 
barity. But it is not so bad as to be given up as hopeless, 
The system must come down, because it is founded in op- 
pression and sin. 

It is said we have nothing to do with the sabject, be- 
cause it is a great and exciting subject, and because the 
pioneers of the work of emancipation are rash. I have 
regretted this evil, and I-here enter my solemn protest 
against any participation in rashness and denunciation. 
But is the cause of the oppressed to be abandoned, or let 
alone for years, because of the indiscretion of some indi- 
viduals? Must the minister of the gospel pass by this 
mammoth sin, and wink at it, because some men have 
been indiscreet, or through fear of being called rash? 

But it i¢ a difficult subject: it staggers the nation: Con- 
gress has no power! and the states have no power! 

The conversion of the world is difficult: to overthrow 
idolatry is difficult: to persuade men not to fight and war, 
is difficult: to persuade men to become temperate, is dif- 
ficult: any reformation js difficult. 

And if we are to cease our efforts, because reformation 


can be found. We are not to stop because the work is 
difficult. 








is difficult, we may atonce disband our temperance socie- 
ties, recall our missionaries, stop our bible and tract 
presses, and call upon God for the fires of the last day to 
put an end tothe sins and iniquities for which no remedy 


But the sin is not with us; it is not in our midst. Nei- 
ther is idolatry. But your missionary societies—all classes 
of the community can see how their influence is felt ainong 
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the heathen. Slavery is not so far distant as the worship 
of idols. 

What can we do? What have we done? Friends of 
liberty! Philanthropists! Lovers of your country !— 
What have you done for the emancipation and instruction 
of two millions and a half of your oppressed fellow crea- 
tures? 

Christians! What have youdone? Some of our fath- 
ers present were brought up on the ground where the evil 
exists. You have seen and felt the enormity of the evil 
in all its length and breadth; and you have fled from it. 
But what have you done for the oppressed? Have you 
pronounced their case hopeless? Are you not blameable 
for not having done more? But what could we—what can 
we do? Let this be made plain. 

Proceed as you do with respect to other great evils.— 
Bring the truth before the mind; getunderstanding. Read 
upon the subject; associate yourselves as you do in the 
temperance societies, Let the world know that your face 
is set as a flint against oppression; that your prayers and 
sympathies are in behalf of the oppressed, and that your 
prayeris, Let the oppressed go free. ‘Seek not for a pal- 
liation, but a remedy. Iuform your children; contribute 
of your substance for the spread of intelligence. This 
you can do, This, many of you are doing, respecting in- 
temperance and idolatry. 

How will this do good? How does the temperance so- 
ciety do good? ‘The youth unite; all classes unite in so- 
cieties; addresses are delivered; public opinion is cor- 
rected; intemperance is a reproach. At a meeting of the 
society, one man from New York, another from Boston, 
another ftom New Orleans, and another from Cincinnati 
are present; and witness the youth taking the strong 
ground, to refrain from all intoxicating liquor as a drink. 
As the strangers return—on their way, in the stages, on 
the steam-boats, they relate the facts respecting the youths’ 
temperance society in Troy; at home they relate them; 
and by this means, temperance principles are established ; 
youths’ temperance societies spring up; thousands are re- 
claimed, and tens of thousands remain sober men. And 
how do temperance societies do good? 

Take the same stand respecting slavery. Let it be 
known that we dissent in toto from slavery. If we are 
guilty in part as members of the same community, let us 
ask of God pardon, and manifest our repentance and our 
good will to the oppressed by doing something for their 
relief, 

Form societies; discuss the subject; men from all parts 
of the country will be present; the discreet exhibition of 
truth will affect the hearts of men; the doctrine that sla- 
very is a sin will be established. ‘The man who holds 
slaves is not abused by telling him the truth. His heart 
will burn withia him when the voice of the civilized world 
is against him. ‘Thus on gospel principles reformation 
commences, must proceed, and will yet be accomplished. 

Suppose for a moment, that you werea slave. Suppose 
that the wife above mentioned, was your wife; those chil- 
dren, your children; and the chains on your feet, and per- 

petual bondage your portion. There is the child struck 
| off under the hammer; suppose that child yours. There 
is a man cruelly whipped; suppose that man yourself.— 
Slaves have friends, and feelings, and souls, 

The most tumultuous indignation and restlessness, and 
anguish and despair, would arise in your bosom; you 
would be driven to desperation; and it almost assumes an 
inflammatory appearance to make the supposition. But 
is the minister of the gospel to withhold the golden rule 
for fear of excitement?—what ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

Were you in bondage ona plantation in Mississippi, 

what would you say toa son in Troy?—‘**My son; tell 
merciful men our wrongs, our sufferings, and our stripes; 
and let them devise such plans as benevolence dictates for 
our relief. O help! help! for the merciful man faileth.”? 
What can we do?’ Take the principles of the gospel 
of peace, and do as you would be done by. Look upon 
the evil with a calm and steady eye, as a patriot anda 
christian. Let all sectional jealousies be buried. Let us 
unite in this cause of nature, and man, and God, like a 
sympathizing community of brethren. Let the liberal de- 
vise liberal things. Let the north give up, and let the 
south keep not back. Let the government discharge its 
high obligations with corresponding energy and prompti- 
tude. Open the way for the ultimate annihilation of 
slavery at home. Let the slave trade be entirely sup 
pressed, Let the benighted, long neglected and insult- 
ed slave enjoy the light of the gospel, and the sour- 
ces of that moral and intellectual elevation which enno- 
bles the human character, and swells the tide of human 
happiness. 
Let the banner of freedom and civilization which waves 
over our capitol, and vessels, be the banner of truth; and 
while we open the doors to the thousands of emigrants, 
which are yearly landing on our shores,—let us not be 
guilty of grinding the face of the poor slave, and tramp- 
ling into dast, a part of the heritage of God. 

I turn my eyes to the south, and see two millions of 
slaves returning at night from the field of Jabor, some bleed- 
ing with stripes—some manacled with chains—some sold 
for the first time, and torn from their parents and friends 
and lodged in a slave-yard, on a journey to some distant 
plantation; some in a more favorable situation; all wea- 
ried by hard and cruel labor. As the shades of night en- 
circle them, I see this vast multitude silently bend their 
kness before the throne of grace, and raise their toil-hard- 
ened hands and weeping eyes, and lift up their hollow 
voices to heaven’s chancery on high, and thus plead for 
mercy—‘‘Almighty God; in mercy, we beseech thee, look 
upon our despised race. We are weak; our oppressors 
are mighty. Has thy mercy clean gone for ever? Shall 
morning come and go, only to renew our toils and suffer- 
ing? O send thine angel of mercy, and save us! Raise 
up the benevolence of the white man, for we lie at their 
mercy. Save, Lord, or we perish!” 

Thus might they plead, and would if they knew how. 
And shall they not be heard? What will be done if an 
effort of a peaceful moral nature is not made in their be- 
half speedily? There is no need of the power of prophe- 
cy to predict. They must be free. Two millions and a 
half increasing at the rate of sixty thousand a year! It 
will soon take all the armies in the world, to keep them in 
subjection. God will, ere long, avenge their oppressors, if 
the yoke be not removed. 

We believe that unless they are soon set free on the 
principles of the gospel and philanthropy, they will ere 
long arise in the spirit of 76, and resist oppression; not 
of tea taxes, but oppression—the darkest, the foulest, the 
most inerciless, that has ever blackened the annals of the 
world. They will rise, and fight not in regular combat, 
but in desperate madness. Will you use your influence to 
save us and them from such direful results? Go, exert a 
peaceful, righteous influence in their behalf? 

In selecting this subject, and laying before you the four 
great scourges of nations, I have sought the guidance of 
the Spirit—I have preached the preaching God bids me. 
I have pointed out to you briefly, the sin of intemperance, 
war, idolatry, and slavery. I have plead the cause of the 
oppressed; I have done for them what I would do for you, 

were you in bondage, and they present. 

| In view of this subject we remark,—Christians have no 
time to waste. Would you prove the friends of God or 
man—would you aid in the emancipation of the world 
from the thraldom of iniquity,—take no carnal weapons; 
take the principles of the gospel; investigate the subject 
of intemperance; look at it in all its length and breadth, 
and lend your strength and influence in exterminating the 
monster. Look at the evils of war, and weigh the princi- 
ples of peace; contribute largely for sending the gospel to 
the heathen, and forget not the slave. Take large and 
comprehensive views of things; cast your eye forward to 
the time when intemperance and war and idolatry and op- 
pression shall cease. Remember that the end of these 
things is at hand: they are to cease by ceasing to perpet- 
uate their causes, at 
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Wink not at sin—at home or abroad. Pray largely, 
net without works, Thy kingdom come. And may He 
who guides the destinies of nations, impart his blessing to 
the means employed for the overthrow of sin. 


ops 


Synod of Cincinnati. 
Near GREENFIELD, Oct. 26, 1836. 
Dear Brother :— 

I have just arrived from Chilicothe. The Synod of Cin- 
cinnati has just closed its sessions in that place. The 
subject of slavery came before them in a variety of forms, 
and has been met and acted upon by a great majority of 
that body in a manner altogether worthy the character of 
christian ministers. It was first presented in the form of 
a complaint of the minority of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati against the decision of that body—‘“‘that it was im- 
proper,” or in the language of a Rev. Professor “‘outlan- 
dish»—‘ to ask of a candidate for ordination his opinion 
of slavery.? The decision was reversed—and the cir- 
cumstances of the case called forth a strong rebuke of this 
act of the consecrated exposition of the word of God. 
The question was declared to be altogether proper and 
highly necessary, whether considered as a matter of the- 
ological opinion or of christian morals. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a memorial to the next General As- 
sembly on the subject of slavery. ‘This committee after- 
wards reported by George Beecher their chairman, a most 
excellent docoment, pronouncing slave holding a sin—a 
sin dangerous to our national existence—corrupting to the 
church of God—and destructive to the souls of men; and 
calling upon the Assembly to clean herself from all par- 
ticipancy in this wickedness as the only means of averting 
God’s judgments—on securing his blessing. ‘This memo- 
rial was adopted by a long—loud and hearty “aye?”— 
while one solitary, abashed and trembling “no”? proclaim- 
ed that the demon of slavery was dethroned in the Synod 
of Cincinnati. 

Two resolutions were adopted. One urging upon the 
churches the duty of petitioning Congress for the abolition 
of slavery inthe District of Columbia—the other pressing 
the importance of memorializing the next General Assem- 
bly—to declare slaveholding a sin and to exclude from her 
communion those who practice it, together with those who 
advocate the right of propertyin man. These resolutions 
were warmly opposed by Anthony Walke,* an elder from 
the church in Chilicothe. He also entered on the minutes 
his protest against them, for the reasons following—l. It 
was an agitation disastrous to the church—2. An innova- 
tionot—3. An unauthorised interference of the church 
with the state—4. Slavery existed in the time of Christ 


communion—5. It was an invasion of the constitution 
inasmuch as the Legislatures of the United States and 
the several states had sanctioned it, Congress had declared 
that she possesses no power for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

A petition was presented by two churches praying for 
permission to have the services of a slaveholder Rev. J. 
C. Harrison as their pastor. The Synod replied in sub- 
stance, that they could not receive the individual refered to 
into their fellowship—until he had proved himself guiltless 
of the crime alledged against him—in which case they 
would most cordially welcome him as a fellow laborer with- 
in their bounds, Mr. Walke dissented also from these 
views of the Synod and earnestly contended that his dis- 
sent should be entered on the records, that when the Union 
should be sundered and the church destroyed it might be 
known to posterity} that he, Anthony Walke had fore- 
warned them of their ruin. The fearless dignified and 
christion action of the majority of this Synod is I trust an 
earnest of speedy triumph to our cause in this part of the 
state. ‘The church has long carried the keys of slavery, 
and she may at her pleasure unlock the prison doors and 
let the captives free. ‘That she is now beginning to act in 
view of her responsibility in this matter is cause of devout 
thanksgiving to Almighty God. 





* The secrete of Mr. Walke’s opposition may be found 
in the fact that he was formerly a slaveholder—that he sold 
his slaves, and with the price of blood in his hand came to 
this state where he still retains his ill-gotten gains, 

+A mistake. The General Assembly have had action 
on this subject and condemned slaveholding. 

$ An exposure of gross iguorance—altogether unpardona- 
ble ina man who like Mr. W. has been for years one of the 
legislators of the staie of Ohio. 

§ This same Mr. Walke is the -man who procured the 
passage of that Vandal law by our legislature which ex- 
cludes colored children from all our public schools. This 
act will doubtless bear his name to that “posterity?” whose 
notice he so covets—and embalm it in the abhorence of all 
the intelligent and the good. 

Yours, M. R. ROBINSON. 
County Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Batavia Anti-Slavery Society, held 
on the 27th of October, A. D, 1836, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the friends of anti-slavery principles, 
in Clermont county and its vicinity, be requested to meet 
in Batavia, on Wednesday, the 23d of November next, 
for the purpose of f®rming a County Anti-Slavery Society 
for the county of Clermont. 

Resolved, That all persons who have any objections to 
the principles or proceedings of the anti-slavery societies, 
be respectfully requested to attend said meeting, that a 
fair and full discussion of the subject may be had. 

Resolved, That the editors of newspapers in Clermont 
county, and of the “Philanthropist,” be respectfully re- 
quested to publish the above resolutions. 


BRICE R. BLAIR, President. 
Joun JotuirFE, Secretary. 


P. S. Itis hoped that all persons who may attend will 
be in Batavia early enough to proceed to business by 
eleveno’clock, A.M. Messrs; Birney, Rankin and others 
are expected to be present. 


A Sign of the Times. 


At a meeting of the Hopewell Presbytery, (Madison, 
Morgan county, Geo.) of the Presbyterian Church, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the following resolution be submitted to 
the Presbytery of Hopewell at its next meeting in Mil- 
lidgeville, viz: 

Resolved, That Hopewell Presbytery will send Commis- 
sioners to the Genera] Assembly at its next meeting, and 
will instruct those commissioners to ask respectfully and 
affectionately that the Assembly expressly deny, or affirm 
the doctrine of abolitionism; and that if the Assembly 
shall refuse to act upon the slave question, or to take any 
indirect action upon it short of an unequivocal settlement 
of it; then, and in either of such events, such. commission- 
ers shall declare this Presbytery independent of the Gene- 
ral Assembly and retire from its deliberations. 

The committee appointed to examine the Minutes of 
the last General Assembly reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of Hopewell Presbytery, 
the constitution should be so altered as to make the Synods 
the judicatores of the last resort, except in cases of char- 
ges brought against a minister for error or heresy, and in 
case of process originating in the Synods.—Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 


——— ED 








Letters Received. 

O. Scott;-A Southern Minister; E. V- Carter, $57; 
N. Rankin; Geo, Hezlep, $2; A. B. Gilliland $10; I 
Prince; E. Weed; A. Werte; Giffan & Garner; 
Hedrick; G. Willis; P. Wright, $2; E. Weed, $8— 
(ought to have-been acknowledged befere,) M. R. Robin- 
son; G. Buckingham; —— Severance, $111 50; James 
A. Shedd; C. S. McReading; Daniel Hoit; Wm. Jes- 





sup, $5; A. L. Porter; ‘WmeM. Chase; R.'S. Williams. 


and St. Paul who never condemned it or made it a term of 
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Professor Stowe=-English Ultraism--american 
Slavery=--George Thompson, &c. 
“Who killed Cock Robin?” 
‘*]°-says the sparrow— 
‘With my little arrow’? 
“T killed Cock Robin.”—Death af Cock Rodin, 

Well, Professor Stowe, of the Lane Seminary, has 
found leisure, on his way to Germany, to stop long enough 
in England, to shoot his arrows at our friend, Geo. Thomp- 
son—and to delight the ears of every stereotyped philan- 
thropist with his indubitable attestation to the decline of 
British “ultraism” and “agitation.” 1t would seem, from 
the example set by Mr, Breckenridge and Prof. S.—two, 
certainly, of our most distinguished foreign itinerants—a; 
least, since the expulsion of Mr, Thompson from this coun- 
try—that there is some likelihood of its becoming a fash- 
ionable ceremony among our apologists for slavery, who: 
visit England, either to take a bout with George Thomp-. 
son, in defence of the “system’?—or, at least, to let fly at 
him some pestilent little missile, wherever they may chance 
tofindhim. Whoknows but, that the Patriarch, M’ Duffie, 
may require, as a kind of matriculation-fee, from every: 
candidate for the highest honors of his government, the. 
preliminary step, already so fearlessly taken by Mr. Breck- 
enridge, of going to England and being so soundly beaten 
by Mr. Thompson. The arrangement, we should think, 
would be more agreeable to the Patriarch, now a little de- 
clining in years, than that of the equally distinguished 
lover of justice and chevalier d’industrie, Robin Hood, 
who is said to have taken no candidate into his service 
until he, himself, had received a sound beating from bin. 
Whilst the beating would doubtless merit, and be reward- 
ed with, the most honorable diplomas in the Patriarchal 
College, it is probable most of the under-graduates would. 
be content with discharging their little. guns at Thompson 
across the Atlantic;—the latter being a great deal the 
easiest, as our friend, Mr. Breckenridge is, in all probabili- 
ty, able, by this time abundantly to testify. 

Let us now attend to the testimony of Prof. Stowe on 
what he is pleased to call “uLTRaisH”’ and “agrration,” 
So palpable is the evidence in relation to those two mon- 
sters, that the Professor is enabled to pronounce, as if ex 
cathedra,—and this, too, after having landed in England 
only three or four weeks before, and having traveled, it 
may be, no more than the full distance from Liverpool to 
London—he is enabled, we say, to pronounce as “true, 
that ultraism and agitation are on the decline—and that 
the most zealous ultra agitators, who have any considera- 
ble sagacity, even O'Connell himself,—are fully persua~ 
ded, that it is better to advance toward what they wish, by 
little at a time, than to lose all by attempting to grasp the: 
whole at once.” Well, surely here is a discovery, that it 
would require a ghost to make—one every way worthy 
alone of a voyages actoss the ocean—and one which ought 
greatly to commend to all in this country who have been 
wise enough to set down O’Connell and his co-agitators as 
fools, the good sense of these same men. They are not 
without some method in their madness—when—on the cer- 
tainty of losing all, if they go for all—they are becoming 
pretty well content to accept “by little at a time,” what 
they wish, now, with the assurance of the whole, hereafter. 
Yet, after all, we have no inconsiderable misgiving—lest 
Prof. S, may have formed an incorrect opinion of O’Con- 
nell’s notions of altraism and agitation. The ultra Ov- 
Connell and his co-agitators have, heretofore, succeeded so 
well in the emancipation of the Catholics—in the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise, &c., that it seems tous, they 
ought to anticipate more complete success from adhering to 
their old plan of demanding all they have a right toclaim, 
than by resorting to one which has been the everlasting 
forerunner of failure and disappointment. Especially do 
we mistrust the conclusions of Prof. Stowe, when we look 
at the proceedings of the House of Commons, as reported 
in the Glasgow Chronicle, of August 5, (only a few days 
before Prof. S. wrote his letter,) now before us, and see, 
that O’Connell pledged himself “early the next session, 
(as the present was near its close,) to bring forward his 
motion for REFORM IN THE House or Lorps;’?—remark 
ing, at the same time, that “he was thoroughly convinced 
that freedom must perish in this country, unless reform was 
carried to the House of Lords.» Now if any thing is 
viewed in England, as wltfatsm of the rankest hue, it is 
just this very project of Reform among her aristocracy both 
of Church and State, It is as hateful to the aristocrats of 
all grades there, as abolitionism is to the aristocrats of all) 
grades here. True it is, that Prof. Stowe, being in Eng-. 
land, on the spot, may enjoy lights that shine not on us 
here—but really so far as we can judge in the premises, 
O°Connell’s projected motion in Parliament does not ap- 
pear to us very much as if he had been converted to the 
“by little at a time” doctrine, 

The transition from English ultraism to American sla- 
very seems to be very easy. The professor introduces the 
subject by an array of authorities, which, however ¢ onfirm~ 
atory they may be to his own faith, seem to us of but little 
force, in the present state of the abolition question in this 
country. His deponents are, Dr. Phillips, a missionary to 
South Africa, Dr. Bloomfield, an annotator on the Greek 
Testament, and one of the best biblical scholars in the 
country—Rev. T. Durant, author of the “memoirs of an 
only son,”—some reforming members of parliament, be 

side many others in England and Holland. Prof. S. seems 
to suppose, that we, in this country, would, like himself, be 
inclined to attach great consequence to the parliamentary 
and other English and Dutch witnesses, who are not partic- 
ularly named, And should any one doubt concerning the 
matter, he offers, very fairly, to give their names to whom- 
soever may demand them. Now what seems to usa little 
strange in a gentleman of Prof. S’s reputation for good 
sense, is his attaching such extraordinary weight to wit- 
nesses on the other side of the ocean, when clouds of them. 
are ready made to his hand athome. We have in our own. 
country missionaries as distinguished as Dr. Phillips, who. 
have, doubtless, spoken in as “decided terms” as he did, 
against the policy and propriety of sending George Thomp- 
son to the United States; and who would as flippantly, up 

on the most ungenerous and one-sided representation of G. 

T’s conduct when here, charge him with ‘ impudence ;” 
we have our Greek scholars, and annotators, and biblical 
critics, by no means inferior to Dr. Bloomfield in ancient 
lore, or eyen to the gentleman whose literary reputation 
seems to rest on the ‘“‘memoirs of an only son ;””—we have, 
moreover, our members of congress from the free states, 
who hate slavery as much as abolitionists do,” but who 
hate still more, any effort which may be started for its re- 
moval :—All these we have, and surely they, being on the 
spot, might well suffice to make out for Prof. 8. all that he 
seems desirous to establish by such a corps of far-off wit- 
nesses. After all this muster of deponents who seem never 
to have been in the United States, and who must have been 

under the necessity of judging of American slavery very 

much after the same fashion as those did of the house of a 


N.| pedant, who in times of yore they were solicited to pur 


chase it, on the examination of a brick that he carried about 
in his pocket for a sample—it does not appear a iittle 
strange why, George Thompson, who seems to be the more 
highly appreciated Where he is best’Known—who has been 
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— 
among us here--who for one whole year boldly exposed the 
sin of the slaveholders, and held himself ready to discos 
the merits of their “system”? with them or with any their 
apologists, should be so much objected to, as qualified to 
testify. 

But for what object—to what purpose are they introdu- 
ced? To prove the tmpoliey, the impropriety of sending 
(. Thompson to this country, and modestly to pass sentence 
of condemnation on his “impudence” whilst here; and this 
too it may be,solely on such representations as they have 
had of his conduct, from that very class of men, whose influ- 
ence it was that chiefly instigated and successfully kept up 
a persecution of the’ most unmitigated character; a perse- 
cution so relentless, that, unsatisfied with his entire expul- 
sion from our shores, it is sounding its dread anathemas al- 
most at the very door of his bed-chamber. But these gen- 
tlemen are introduced to tell us the nev truth, that, “it is 
only by preaching the gospel plainly to the southern slave- 
holders, themselves, and bringing them to see and feel right, 
that emancipation can be effected in the United States.— 
And for this very good reason, that it is the slaveholders 
themselves, and only they, that have the power to emanci- 

pate.” Now we want nothing more than such an opinion 

as this, that it is only by preaching the gospel to the slave- 
holders in the south, that emancipation can be effected, 
to satisfy us, that these said gentlemen know but little about 
the matter they speak of. Has not the gospel been preach- 
ed in the south? Have not the slaveholders had for two 
hundred years churches among them, fraternizing up to this 
moment, with the christian churches of all other countries? 
And what has been the effect? Has the slaveholder re- 
laxed his grasp? Is slavery hiding its diminished head? 
Is it becoming ashamed? Or is it not rather seen rearing 
its huge and bloody form to the very clouds, and claiming 
the highest seats among the saints of God, or else setting at 
defiance all thatis called God? And this has been the ef- 
fect of preaching the gospel in the south, or the “by little 
atatime’? system. Can it be, that Prof. S. has given in 
to the fierce, the unchristian ery—‘‘why don’t you go to the 
south and preach abolition there!/”” Can it be that his 
dislike of the abolitionists is so strong that he would ad- 
vise them to a course which he well knows would be des- 
tructive to them, and bring the additional guilt of their 
blood upon the already deeply involved slaveholders. How 
is it possible for one who has not bidden adieu to the chari- 
ty of the gospel, to join in such an unworthy taunt? What 
more could abolitionists do in the south, than they are how 
doing? What other truth could they preach there than 
they are already preaching and endeavoring to convey to 
the south, by all honorable and practicable methods ?— 

Whilst we never before, could have attributed to Prof. S. 

the entertainment or the promulgation of such a sentiment 

—we doubt not, the day will come, when he will find, that 

the most indistinct endorsement of it will be considered as 

detracting, in no small degree, from the merit of any man, 
however large his stock may be. 
We shall defer the ““Meetinc in Exeter Hau” to 


another week, 





A good Sign. 

Mr. Asa Drury—late of the Granville Institution in this 
state—has been elected Professor of Ancient Languages | 
and of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the literary de- 
paitment of the Cincinnati College. 





We are pleased to see, that the fact of Professor Drury | 


being an ABOLITIONIST, has not excluded him from a sta- 
tion which, those best acquainted with him say, he is well | 
qualified to fill honorably to himself and usefully to his | 
country. ‘The time will come, we doubt not, if it is not | 
already begun, when the election of men to the office of 
instructing our northern youth will be influenced more by 
the fact of their habits of thinking being formed in consis- 

ency with the republican systems of the free states, than 
with the slaveholding and aristocratic ones of the south, 
The Board of Trustees have acted with no small forecast 
in this matter—and have dealt a well-merited rebuke to 
such of our literary institutions as have, in fear of the south, 
contrived to drive away such of their professors as were 
openly opposed to the iniquity of slaveholding oppression. 





Anti-Slavery Lectures. 

The senior feditor delivered a lecture in the Baptist 
church in Piqua, on Tuesday evewing, the 25th Octeber.— 
On the 26th, in the evening at Troy in the Presbyterian 
church, to a considerable assembly made up, in a good de- 
gree, of people from the country.—On the 27th at Milton’in 
Miami county, in the Methodist Episcopal church, to an 
audience almost as numerous as the house would conveni- 
ently -hold.—In the afternoon{fof the 28th at Dayton toa 
small audience, in the Union Meeting house. 

There was no disturbance at any of the above mentioned 
places except Milton. This was made by an intoxicated 
slaveholder, whose ‘‘chivalry?? became quite unruly when 
some of Gov. McDuffie’s doctrines were brought under re- 
view. He was beginning to interrupt the meeting by talk- 
ing rather loud—when he was told either to keep order, or 
toleave the house. He chose the latter—when the most 
perfect good order and attention prevailed during an ad- 
dress that was extended to more than two hours in the de- 
livery, 

So far as the lecturer has been enabled to form opinions 
as tothe state of the abolition question in the part of the 
country he has lately visited,—they are, that very many of 
the Ep. Methodist brethren are more disposed to cherish the 
doctrines of John Wesley on the subject of abolition, than 
such as were promulgated by the last General Conference. 
Our excellent brother Orange Scott, ought to be greatly 
consoled for the persecutions and insults he suffered in Con- 
ference, by the fact,“every where testified to, that his 
Speeches and his manly and christian deportment in the 
difficult and trying circumstances in which he was placed, 
have been greatly instrumental in bringing a large number 
of his brethren to take right views of abolition. His re- 
ported speech has been much sought after—read by great 
numbers, and generally with a convincing power. 

The progress of the cause of freedom among the people 
generally, is most encouraging. Nothing is more certain 
than the thorough and entire condemnation of mobs and as- 
saults on the press and the freedom of discussion, no mat- 
terby whom instigated or led on, The great body of the 
people are, as to these matters, soynd to the core—and there 
is evidently, thoughout all the parts of this state with which 
we are acquainted a general movemont—(slight as yet it 
is true, but yet it is) towards abolitionism. Even some of 

our own friends may think us too sanguine, when we give it 
8 our deliberate opinion, that another year of untiring la~ 
bor in the cause of liberty will find it preponderant in Ohio 
—whilst the second will testify to its thorough triumph. 
Let us then work whilst it is day. 
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A Reason why Politicians cannot understand 
what is meant by “Moral Power.” 


Politicians are somewhat puzzled to understand what is 
meant by the phrase, “moral power.”” Abolitionists have 
again and again most solemnly affirmed, in their Constitu- 
‘ons and official papers, through their journals and ,lectu- 
7 that they seek to accomplish their object, not by phy- 
‘itial force, not by legislative action on the part either of 

or the free states, but by persuation and ‘the judi- 


suffice, Something ulterior is still suspected. Their sin- 
cerity is impeaced, their aims misrepresented, their scheme 
of action belied. 

After all, there is but little cause for wonder. Your 
true party-politician has never contemplated a moral end, 
never employed moral means—how then can he appreciate 
the meaning of the term, moral power? Himself the cen- 
tre and circumference of all his purposes and passions, in- 
itiated into all the intrigue, trick, stratagem, deceit and 
guileful selfishness of political warfare, fully baptized into 
its spirit of intolerance, a stranger to any other triumph than 
such as may be gained and retained by numerical force, he 
is utterly at a loss to conceive how any set of men canbe 
better than he is, in purpose, more honorable than he is, 
in means. The only standard by which he judges aboli- 
tionists, is himself. In whatever scheme he engages, no 
matter how manifold his professions of a pure regard to the 
best interest of his country, he is conscious of an ulterior 
view to personal aggrandizement. The avowed benevo- 
lence of abolitionists is of course with him, mere affectation, 
A whited sepulchre himself, he is ever ready to consider a 
fair outside in others, as a covering to dead men’s bones 
and rottenness.”” The possibility that a man may be actu- 
ated by motives, foreign to self, he has never dreamed of ; 
and he laughs incredulously at the supposition thata man 
may mean precisely what he professes and no more. Of 
the strength and purity of christian love, he is as ignorant 
as the poor heathen, who wonders why the missionary 
should compass sea and land to bring ‘him tidings of a 
strange God. Of the amazing efficacy of christian means, 
he knows no more than if he had never lived in a land, 
whose churches and charities at once extol and exemplify 
the omnipotence of christian truth. The sublime concep- 
tion of laboring for another’s good as much exceeds the 
measure of his small faculties, as the efficacy of reliance 
on the arm of Jehovah transcends in force, a vain confi- 
dence in human wisdom or power, 

Now all we have to say to such a politician is, there 
may be wisdom, benevolence, grace and truth among men, 
and yet you be silly, selfish and false. Ignoble and insin- 
cere as you are, add not to your transcendant meanness 
and wickedness, the guilt of false accusation against those, 
on whom the Almighly has set his seal, as the true follow- 
ersof hisSon. You limit your views to yourself, and to 
yourself in this world; still believe that there may be those 
who embrace in their enlarged affections, the whole human 
family with their present and eternal interests. Youasa 
baptized christian, profess to believe in the abstract truth 
of our Saviour’s precept—Love thy neighbor as thyself, al- 
low then that there may be some who are endeavoring to 
While 
you are wallowing in the mire of corruption, still believe, 
what is the fact, that there are those whose feet stand on the 
rock of truth, and whose purity is as illustrious as your de- 
filement is unquestioned. 


fulfil in practice this confessedly sublime precept. 





Abolition Scarcely Felt. 


G. W. McElroy, ina letter to the editors of the Western 
Presbyterian Herald, dated October 14 1836, speaking of 
New England says—Abolition, with the exception of a 
very few places, is scarely felt, and is as little countenanc- 
ed as it is in the south.” Mr. McElroy, be it remembered, 
according to his own statement, “spent the last summer 
in New England,” and “visited many of their towns and 
cities and villages. 

How much credit is due to the correctness of this report 
may be gathered from the following :— 

The North Carolina Watchman says,——“‘It (the aboli- 
tion party) 1s the growing party at the north, We are in- 
clined to believe that there is even more of it at south than 
prudence will permit to be openly avowed: if ever this fac- 
tion become the majority, of which there is great danger,” 
&e. 

Scarcely a week has passed for a long period, in which 
a number of anti-slavery societies has not been formed. 
Our newspapers will testify to this fact. 

For a long while past we have been in the habit of report- 
ing the action of various churches upon the subject of sla- 
very, denouncing it as sin, and pronouncing its immediate 
abandonment to bea duty. In our last paper we reported 
the action of no less than nine ecclesiastical bodies, four of 
which were in New England, where “abolition with the 
exception of a few places is scarcely felt.” 

The Governor of Vermont, just elected, is a decided 
abolitionist—Vice President of an anti-slavery society. 
The State Treasurer elect, was one of the first managers 
of the American anti-slavery society, and the Secretary of 
State is also Secretary to the Vermont anti-slavery society. 
All this too in New England, where abolition with the ex- 
ception of a very few places, is scarcely felt, and is as lit- 
tle countenanced as it is in the south. Has any state in 
the south an abolition Governor, an abolition Treasurer, 
an abolition Secretary of State? 

The financical agent of the American anti-slavery so- 
ciety, as we stated in our last number collected cash in hand 
for anti-slavery purposes $5 200, besides procuring pledges 
and donations, and lecturing fifty four times—all within 8 
weeks. ‘This too where abolition is scarcely felt! We 
should suppose abolition must be .pretty deeply and deci- 
dedly felt, before five thousand dollars could be raised for 
its promotion in eight weeks. 

We apprehend Mr. McElroy is self-deceived, and con- 
sequently is deceiving others, ‘*We have been deceived,” 
said a distinguished southern member of Congress. ‘*When 
I see men giving their money so freely, I believe them to 
be honest in their opinions, and when I see so much given, 
I am alarmed at the prevalence of those doctrines.?? ‘I 
tell you, sir, we have been deceived by your members of 
Congress. The anti-slavery cause is rapidly advancing, 
and we must counteract it in the best way we can.” 

Let not southern men be deceived. The leaven of anti- 
slavery is at work in the north, and not until the whole 
north is leavened, will it cease to work, 


Liberality of Abolitionists. 





Hear the testimony of one who is against them. Mr. 
McElroy states in the same letter from which we quoted 
the above, that Gov. Pinney had said that, fer the purpose 
of hearing his statements, abolition ministers had thrown 
open their churches, some of which had afterwards contri- 
buted liberally. “Dr. Hawes, for instance, an avowed 
abolitionists, gave him the use of his church; and his peo- 
ple gave $200 at one meeting.” 

Now we should like to know whether the people of Dr. 
Hawes or the audience in attendance gave $200; also 
whether of those churches, whose doors had been thrown 
open so generously, the members, or the attendant congre- 
gations, gave “‘liberally??? But to wave that matter. 
What say our colonizationists to the example of the aboli- 
tionists? Will they go and do likewise? 

Two things we learn from this fact. One is, abolition- 
ists have now demonstrated their law of free discussion, 
By the testimony of their enemies, they now stand acquit- 
ted from all insincerity, when they plead for the right of 
free discussion. 

The other thing is, that the genious of colonization is 
not favorable to free discussion. ‘So convinced {does M, 
McElroy seem to be that the firm belief of an opinion is 
inimical to freediscussion, that he seems to maintain the 
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throwing open of abolition churches, as a sign that there 
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were vacillating, and inclining to colonization. He does 
not appear to comprehend, how they can adhere closely to 
abolition and yet yield an opportunity for fair hearing to 
colonization. We have little doubt that he would never 
prove a Dr, Hawes, 

We can assure Mr. McElroy, that to give colonizationists 
every chance to plead its cause, and afterall to repudiate 
utterly its doctrines, if perfectly possible. Abolition 
churches threw open their doors to Gov. Pinney, because 
they would try all things. Abolition churches continue 
faithful to abolition, because they would hold fast that 
which is good. 

Abolition churches threw open their doors for the purpose 
of hearing Gov. Pinney’s statements, because they love 
light, and because, if in error, they wish tu be set rigit. 

Abolition churches continue to reject colonization, be- 
cause such statements furnish but little additional light, 
and that light only serves to shew more clearly the recti- 
tude of their course. 

Now let us.ask, where is the colonization church that has 
loved free discussion well enough, lovec to try all thingsjwell 
enough, loved light well enough, to throw open its doors 
for the purpose of hearing the statements of an abolition 
ageat? Is there one? alas! if its foundation be a rock, 
why fear to have it examined. 


Courtliness of Phrase. 


renowned for the politeness of his language; the following | 
is a part of his salutation to the resuscitated Philanthropist. 

He is speaking of its being printed in one place, while it is 

said to be published in another. 
“This is precisely in keeping with the paltry cowardice | 
of that sneaking brood of wretches professing themselves | 
‘philanthropists,’ and pretending their willingness to be- 

come martyrs. Martyrs, forsooth! They never yet have 

ventured within a hundred miles of the spot where any such 

manly exhibition of faith could be consummated. They 

area poor miserable set of DRIVILLING DASTARDS, who 

are bold as so many Paralles, at a distance from danger, 

but who always run into the shavings, like W. Lloyd 

Garrison, when their own poor pates are even in any sus- 

picion of peril.” 


This master of Bilingsgate seems to forget, that it is the 
press, not its conductors, which is removed from danger. 


. Abolition. 


We find the following in a northern paper: 

The Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society will hold 
its Annual Meeting at Luwell, to-morrow, at ten o’clock, 
A.M. The meeting will be inthe Free Church, — Public 
addresses of an interesting character may be expected in 
the afternoen and evening. 


JAMES T, WOODBURY, Sec, 
Oct, 4, 1836, 


Mr. Secretary Woodbury is, we understand, the brother 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Why is he permitted 
to take this prominent stand as an abolitionist?—U, S. 


Tel. 


Answer.—Because he is neither a slave nor a ‘dough 
face.”—-Ep. Eman, 


Mexico and the United States. 

The journals of the commercial cities indicate a deep 
solicitude on the part of the mercantile community, touch- 
ing the state of our relations with Mexico. It is natural 
that the commercial classes, at least, should feel great anx- 
iety as to the causes of the withdrawal of the Mexican 
Minister, yet the Administration maintains a profound si- 
lence on the subject; and, worse than that, it permits the 
Government paper to throw out what, it now appears cer- 
tain, is a false and deceptive reason for the sudden suspen- 
sion of his diplomatic functions by the Mexican Minis- 
ister. 

The following article in the Philadelphia National Ga- 
zette is couched in language too positive to permit us to 
question its accuracy, and it shows too plainly, we fear, 
the crisis to which the conduct of our government towards 
Mexico is hastening our affairs with that Republic. 

Nat. Int. 








We are able to state, on unquestionable authority, that 
the subjoined information from the New York American is 
correct. The Mexican Minister, before the return of the 
President from Tennessee, considered his mission as ter- 
minated, in consequence of the persistence of the govern- 
ment in the order under which General Gaines entered the 
Mexican territory. 

His departure, however, was postponed at the request of 
ihe Secretary, until the return of the President, when the 
negotiations were renewed without success. Senor Goros- 
tiza, being unable to obtain the recall of General Gaines, 
merely awaits his passports to return home. We cannot 
but express our suiprise, in common with an intelligent con- 
temporary, that the public should have no official informa- 
tion on this subject.—Vat. Gaz. 





We heard yesterday, from a pretty good source, that the 
Mexican Envoy had made a peremptory demand for the 
recall of Gen. Gaines from Nacogdoches, and a compli- 
ance with this being refused on the part of this government, 
he had demanded his passports. 

If this should prove true, we shall be in great danger of 
a war with Mexico, than which few could prove more dis- 
astrous toourcommerce. With every thing at stake on our 
part, in every sea, Mexico offers not a vulnerable point. 
Her only weak part is Texas, now all but an ally of the 
United States; and as for commerce, she has none, and 
pestilence around her sea coast secures her from invasion in 
that quarter. 

In such a war, Mexico has every thing to gain and no- 
thing to lose; the United States every thing to lose and no- 
thing to gain—not even glory.—V. Y. American. 





Extract of a letter received in Washington from a gen- 
tleman who left Tampico on the 12th of September last. 


“The Mexican ports are now open to the Spanish flag, 
and the government of Mexico has despatched commis- 
sioners to Cuba, for the purpose of raising a naval arma- 
ment to cruise against the ‘Texians. Is it probable that 
men embarked in this warfare, would, or will return to port 
without prize money? ‘The ‘Texians have no commerce 
to gratify their enemies with, and all their armed vessels 
would not equal one decent prize. Therefore it behooves 
the commerce of those seas to be well protected against pi- 
ratical movements. Several private letters from the inte- 
rior of Mexico were shown to me at Tampico, from which 
the sentiment appears to be universal among the Mexi- 
cans, that war will be declared against the United States, 
in the event of their recognition of Texian independence.”? 





Colonization and Abolition. 

Mr. McElroy, in his letter to the editors of the Western 
Presbyterian Herald, devotes a considerable part of it to 
a species of warfare against abolitionism. And yet, with 
the exception of a very few places, it is scarcely felt, and 
is as little countenanced as it is in the south. Why then 
devote as much attention to so puny an antagonist. . Why 
so zealous against that which is too weak, too little felt, to 
do you harm. 

Abolition agents, in reporting to their employers, scarce- 
ly mention colonization—and why? Because it is so little 
felt, so little regarded, as to attract no attention, scarcely 
deserve a passing notice. Their silence is far more indic- 
ative of the fact, that colonization is scarcely felt, than the 
labored effort of McElroy is of the fact, that abolition is 
scarcely felt. 

“Abolition, with the exception of a very few 
places, is scarcely felt.” 

So says Mr. McElroy. He must have forgotten this 
when, in the same letter, he teports the following : 

“And for the purpose of hearing his” (Gov. Pinney’s) 
“statements, abolition ministers have thrown open their 
churches,” Dr, Hawes, for instance, an ayowed aboli- 
tionist, gave him the use of his church; and bis people gave 
$200 atone meeting. Many other facts of a similar kind 
might be mentioned, but time fails me.” Many other abo- 
lition churches threw open their doors—time would fail 
him to mention them,—and’ yet ‘abolition, with very 
few exceptions, is scarcely felt.” 


— 


“To this Complexion it must Come.” 


Correspondence between the Mountjoy Anti-Slavery 
Committee and the Candidates for Congress in the dis- 
trict composed of the counties of Adams and Franilin. 


the Candidates, 
Two Taverns, Adams Co, (Pa.) 
September 17th, 1836. ; 

Sir:—In the execution of a duty assigned to us, as a 
Committee of Correspondence, by a public meeting of your 
fellow-citizens which has been held here on this day, we 
respectfully submit to you, sir, as one of the Candidates for 
Congress in this district, the following queries. 

1. Does the Congress of the United States possess con- 
stitutiona] power to abolish slavery and the slave taade in 
the District of Col-umbia? 

2. If Congress does possess the power, should this pow- 
er be exercised without any further delay? 

3. If elected to represent the freemen of this congres- 
sional district in the twenty-fifth Congress, would you, sir, 
regardless of all threats to dissolve the Union, and equally 
regardless of all other threats, embrace the earliest and 
every opportunity to vote for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia ? 

These queries, with such answers.as may be returned to 
them, are intended for publication, 

Believing as we do, that you recognize the republican 
maxim, that the people have a right to know the opinion: 
and intentions of all candidates for the people’s suffrages, 
on subjects of public concernment, we have had no hesita~ 
tion in addressing you, sir, upon the highly interesting sub- 
| ject which has engaged the attention of the meeting whose 
| committee we are, and we trust, that there will be no hesi- 





Mr. Webb, in the New York Courier and Enquirer, ig, «ation on your part, to respond ffrankly and fully to the 


questions which we have submittted, and that your answer 
will be transmitted to us as speedily as shall be consistent 
with your convenience. 
Your fellow-citizens, 
ADAM WERT, 
WILLIAM YOUNG, 
SAM’L DURBORAW, . 
PETER B. BERCAW, 
JAS. McALLISTER, Jr. 


[MR. M’SHERRY’S REPLY. | 
LittLestown, Sept. 22. 

Gentlemen :—I received your letter proposing to me cer- 
tain questions on the subjectof slavery. J shall freely and 
frankly answer you. During the last session of the Legis- 
lature of this State, it became my duty to record my vote 
upon the same questions contained in your letter. The 
committee on the Judiciary system, through their chairman, 
my colleague, made a report on certain resolutions of the 
Legislature of Virginia, which had been referred toit. The 
report was published in the papers of this county, and has 
probably attracted your notice. Attached tothe report was 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the slaveholding states alone have the 
right to regulate and control {domestic slavery within their 
limits. 

Resolved, ‘That Congress does possess the constitution- 
al power, and it is expedient, to abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

I voted in favor of those resolutions, and should I be elec- 
ted to Congress, I should sustain the same principles I did 
in our State Legislature. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
JAMES McSHERRY. 

To Messrs. Adam Wert, William Young, Samuel Dur 
boraw, Peter B. Bercaw, and James M’ Allister. 


od 


[DR. SHEFFER’s REPLY. | 
York Srrinas, Adams Co., 
September [26, 1836. t 

Gentlemen:—Your letter under date of the 17th inst. 
came duly to hand, but professional and other avocations 
have hitherto prevented me from answering it with that 
promptness which the subject therein referred to demanded, 
{ can now only state, that I am favorable to the cause of 
Abolition as far as it extends to the District of Columbia, 
having last winter, along with a number of my respectable 
neighbors, petitioned Congress on the subject. If I should 
have the honor of being elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, I should vote for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, whenever that subject came up for considera- 
tion; and in giving a vote upon any question, after having 
maturely considered the same, do it regardless uf fear or 
threats from any quarter. 

lam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, DANIEL SHEFFER. 

Messrs. Adam Wert, William Young, Samuel Dur- 
boraw, Peter B. Bercaw, James M?Allister, jr. 


Colonization. 


Three facts offered to the people of the north as food for 
reflection. 

1. Bushrod Washington, the first President of the 
American Colonization Society, while he was president, 
selected 54 of his slaves, in doing which he broke up the 
strong relations of consanguinity, nature, and affection, 
tearing friend from friend, and lover trom lover, and sold 
them for $10,000, leaving the remainder in bondage at his 
death. [See Niles Register, Sept. 1, 1821.] 2. Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, the 2d president of that society, 
died two or three years since, leaving about 1,000 slaves in 
bondage!! 3. James Madison, the third and last presi- 
dent of that society, died lately, leaving a Jarge number of 
slaves in bondage!!!—V¢t. Tel. 
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The Friends in England. 


The Friends, as a religious denomination, are entitled 
more than others, to speak with authority on what pertains 
to slavery,—they having been the first, who, through hon- 
esty of principle, breasted themselves against the monster, 
and expelled it from their society. Next to them, we be- 
lieve, in this matter, honor is to be attributed to the Re- 
formed Presbyterians, who thirty years ago followed the 
noble example of the Friends. 

The following extract from the account of the proceed- 
ings of the late Yearly Meeting in London, taken from 
the (St. Clairsville) Miscellaneous Repository, will be 
found interesting to our readers :— 


The Society of Friends have set a noble exatnple to 
other bodies of christians, in acting on the question of sla- 
very gn the ground of religious principle—and pursuing it 
in a course of patient, persevering labor with their own 
members, till emancipation was made one of the terms of 
church fellowship. But it is my deliberate conviction, 
that we have, of latter times, too much relaxed in our 
zeal, and in our labors, for the promotion of this cause of 
humanity. We have yielded to discouragements, by which 
we have been surrounded. I do not say that we should 
have constantly pursued a course of petitions to legislative 
bodies, or of public memorials to the community at large. 
But I do think we might and should have done more in this 
way than we have done. And J also think that if we had 
opened (or were even now to open) communications with 
other christian bodies on the subject, it might be of incal- 
culable advantage. I cannot see the propriety of that sort 
of exclusiveness, which would keep us from endeavoring 
to invite others to good works, or from being benefitted our- 
selves by reciprocal information or encouragement. It 
has been our practice, from the beginning, to call the at- 
tention of political bodies—and sometimes those that were 
very corrapt—to subjects of importance. The question of 
slavery in the United States, is one demanding the most 
serious attention of the different religious societies. And 
it is worthy of inquiry, whether it ie not in their power to 
put an end to it, if they would take it up and calmly but 
steadily pursue it as a religious duty. The numbers em- 
braced in the aggregate, by all the christian dehomina- 
tions in those states, and (if they were united) the moral 
influence which they would exert over other parts of the 
community, could not fail, sooner or later, to produce the 
happiest effects. A friendly, or rather brotherly, inter- 
course between those bodies, reciprocally communicating 
the results of their deliberations, or of their experience, 
would have a most important tendency, in strengthening 
each other’s hands, and harmoniously promoting the con- 
summation of the benevolent—the christian design. And 
what society could, with more propriety, begin such a 
brotherly correspondence, than the Society of Friends, 
which has so fully tested the practicability of successfully 
treating the subject as one of religious principle, and by 
the instrumentality of church discipline—exercised in the 
spirit of meekness, forbearance and love? It is a pleasing 
fact, that some of the réligious societies in this country are 
now about to correspond with similar societies in America, 
on this deeply interesting sulject. And FE cannot doubt 
that it will be met, to some extent at least, ‘with a corres- 


Copy of a letter addressed by the Committee to each of 


——— 


During the last year, the Meeting for Sofferings here has 
presented memorials to the Spaaish and Portuguese gor-. 
ernments, on the subject of the slave trade, still illicitly 
carried on, 

The remarks of a friend, who has been much interested 
on behalf of the descendants of Africa, presented some 
appalling facts in regard ta the present state of the slave 
trade. From the construction of the vessels engaged in, 
this horrid traffic, and from other causes, the ity is, 
said to be greater than it ever was at any formes period. 
It was stated that, (including the effects of the confine=. 
ment on shore) out of 5,000 victims torn from their homes, 
not more than 1,000 survived the horrors of transportation!’ 
And the extent to which the trade is now carried on,_ 
amounts to undeniable proof, that the only mode of stop-. 
ping it, is the abolition of slavery itself. Such is the inti- 
mate connection, both in principle and practice, between. 
slavery and the slave trade, that the continuance. of, the. 
former, is virtually the continuance of the latter also.—~. 
What a comment is this upon the laws of civilized na-. 
tions! The slave trade is now declared to be piracy. The 
question then arises, shall this piracy be perpetuated ? 
The navies of Europe and America have been ordered to. 
suppress it. ‘The attempt has not been successful. The 
appeal is now made to the christian churches, to bring—~ 
not the weapons of carnal warfare—but the precepts of 
the Prince of Peace, to beat upon the question, And 
they are called upon to remember, that in christian com- 
munities, there is not only the counterpart and serong-holds 
of this piracy, which sustains it in defiance of legal in- 
terdicts; but an evi] of so much greater magnitude, a8 to. 
be capable of having that piracy with all its concomitant 
horrors merged into it, 4nd swallowed up, like a drop in 
the bucket. Let the different religious societies clear 
their own hands, and raise their voices unitedly in refer- 
ence to these enormous evils, and I am persuaded the dif- 
ferent legislative bodies concerned, would answer by cor- 
responding enactments—to the glory of God, and the hap- 
piness of his rational creatures, 





Windham County Association of Congrega> 
tional Ministers. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Associa- 
tion at Dover, Vt. Sept. 1836. 


Whereas, it is our duty to bear testimony against evil, 
not only as individuals, but in our associate capacity-- 
therefore : 

1. Resolved, That slavery in any circumstances, is an 
evil of no trifling magnitude. : 

2. Resolved, That the slave trade, as it is carried ea 
in the slave States inthis Union, is iniquity of a most ag- 
gravated character. 

3. Resolved, That slave holding, however it may be 
modified, is directly opposed to the spirit of the gospel, 
and therefore criminal in a very high degree. 

4, Resolved, That as a necessary consequence of 
these views, Consistency requires all christians to use all 
their influence to effect the abolition of this evil, as soon 
as possible, 

5. Resolved, That although we hold correspondence 
with a church that tolerates slave holding, in its ministers 
and members, yet, we hereby disclaim all fellowship with 
this iniquitous practice. 

6. Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded for, 
publication. BROUGHTON WHITE, Mod. 
Amos Foster, Scribe. 


Muskingum Association. 


We learn cone minyges of the Muskingum Associa- 
tion, that they wil? neithercorrespond with slaveholding 
Associations, nor with those who do correspond with them, 


Western Reserve Synod. 
This Synod met at Cleveland, Oct. 18, 1836. Repre- 
sentatives from five Presbyteries, we believe, were present. 
The following were the proceedings on the subject of slave- 
ry. 
Thursday. Synod met at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
Overture No. 1, :especting the subject of slavery came 
up, by a report of the committee, Rev. Messrs. Cowles, 
J. H. Eells, and Elder H. Brown, and after a full discus- 
sion, the following resolutions were adopted ; 
Resolved, 1. ‘That this Synod fully sustain the positions 
taken by their body at their last annual meeting, especially 
as to the great fundamental point, that American Slavery- 
is asin against God, and is in every point of view a most 
alarming evil. 

Resolved, 2. That in our view the Bible nowhers jus- 
tifies slavery, but does fully and clearly condemn it: as 
is evident. (1) Because Jewish servitude bears no com- 
parison in its nature and evils with American slavery, and 
was itself rather tolerated than sanctioned by God, (2) 
Because hoth the moral law and the gospel demand uni- 
versal and impartial love, and the doing to others as we 
would have them do to us, (3) Because the Bible every 
where condemns oppression in every degree and under 
every form. 

Resolved, 3. That the present is one of those great 
emergencies in which the power of the gospel is brought 
into conflict with one reigning and mighty form of sin,— 
which is slavery; and therefore much of the religious 
influence of the nation ought to be concentrated on this 
oint. 

Resolved, 4. That we deem it a sacred duty, kindly 
yet faithfully to remonstrate with those ecclesiastical bo~ 
dies in connection with us, who tolerate slavery, in regard 
to their error and sin in so doing. 

Resolved, 5. That we earnestly entreat the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to do all in their power to do away the sin 
of slavery within their bounds. 

Resolved, 6. That we earnestly recommend to all the 
churches within our bounds that they faithfully observe the 
stated concert of prayer for the oppressed on the last Mon-. 
day of each month; or make this a subject of special; 
prayer in connection with the other exercises of the month-. 
ly concert on the first Monday of every month. 

This was passed by 27, to 13. 


Cincinnati Synod,; F 
This Synod has occupied equally high ground in relation 
to slavery, as will be seen by referring to the communica- 
tion of our brother Robinson, in another column. 
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New Societies. 


A new society was formed in Grotan, on the 14th Oct. 
to be called the Hebron and Grotan Anti-Slavery Society. 
Fifty-eight persons joined onthe spot. President, William 
Ball; Secretary, Rev. Baxter Burrows. 


Mr. Wilcox. 


By a letter from this gentlemen, dated Portageville,. 
Alleghany county, September 9th, found in the Emancipa- 
tor, we learn that, in every place which he had visited, 
with scarcely any exception, he had been well received 
and treated kindly. In all the towns he had visited, anti- 
slavery societies had been formed, with the exception of 
one. 





Riot in Mansfield. 


A disgraceful’ riot was recently stirred up in Mansfield, 
Mass., on occasion of Charles C. Burleigh delivering an 
anti-slavery lecture. There was drumming, and shouting, 
and harangaing in favor of slavery; but the result of all, 


was, two new societies were formed in one day, one at. 


Mansfield and the ether at Norton, an adjoining tawn.. 2 





Free Discussion in Elyria. 


An animated discussion has been lately carmed on in 
this place. Among tne speakers, were President Mahan, | 
Mr. Bradley, formerly a slave in Kentucky, Professor Cow- 
les, Rev. J. H. Eells, H. D. Clark Esq., &c. ~ sn 

In conclusion the question w ( following 
resolution : . vie apretetoe ya 
Resolved, That it is expedient at this time to form an 
anti-slavery society in this place, adopting the principles | 
embodied in the declaration of the Ohio State anti-slavery 
society. 95 voted for, 115 against the résolution; so it was © 
lost. The majority of the anti-abolitionists was 20, they’ 
of course claim the victory. The vote, however, accord- 
ing to the Elyria Adv. indi¢atés a gain onthe side of the 
abolitionists of 100, since a similar vote was taken injthe 
‘same place two [years ago, Such again is a real victory. 
One discussion more, and the triumph will E 
complete. 
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» Consistency—Consistency—thou'art a jewel! 
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POETRY. 








From the Liberator. 
Prayer for the Slave. 


Go forth, at glorious mornings dawn, 
When birds their notes of gladness raise; 
When flowers, o’er verdant field and lawn, 
Breathe fragrantly their Maker's praise; 
Go, pour the fervent prayer—to save 

The wretched, gloomy, fettered slave. 


“Go thou, at noon-tide’s sunny hour, 
And seek retirement’s sweetest spot; 
Whether in Beauty’s favorite bower, 
Or Natare’s calm, sequestered grot; 
Go, and in faith, breathe thou the prayer 
For those who groan in deep despair. 


Go—when the sun is sinking low 
Behind green trees and verdant hills; 
Then in thy Maker’s presence bow, 
While sacred love the bosom fills: 
Pray that our God may speed the time 
For Freedom’s reign, in every clime. 


When the still evening shadows come, 
And silence broods o’er all the earth,— 
When thou art in thy tranquil home, 
And hashed is every sound of wirth; 
Raise thou, in hope and humble love, 
Prayer for the slave—to God above! 


Pray thou, that merey may be sent— 
That every band may broken be;— 
Pray, that the tyrant may relent— 
' That earth from slavery may be free! 
Pray thou to Heaven—send there the ery—— 
Thot tears be wiped from every eye. 





| 
‘Then, blessings on thy head shall fall, 
' Fair Freedom’s light o’er earth will shine— 
The captive souls shall ‘each and all,’ 
Be guided by a hand divine; 
For surely, God wii! bow his ear, 
And stoop, the prayer of faith to hear! 


Milville. 


ABBY. 








THE SLAVE.CASE REGISTER. | 











Slave cases are multiplying. A human being is! 
irdeed a troublesome piece cf property. There is | 
much in these cases to alarm the oppressor and en- | 
courage the advocates of the oppressed. 


A Stave Case.—The quiet borough of Reading, 

was thrown into a consideragle excigemcnt, recently, | 
by the arrest of a mulatto,“4 waite? at Kerr’s hotel, | 
who passed by the name of William Boadley. He! 
was, as we learn from the Reading Journal, charged | 
with being a runaway slave, belonging to the estate 
of ty Archibald Geddings, cf Baltimore coun- | 
ty, 5 ; 
Trhe claimant alledged that the person charged | 
had absconded on the night of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1829, in company with another slave, and also 
with his wife and three children, taking with them 
four horses and fifty dollars, the property of his 
master. Through some informality in the papers 
under which the claimant acted, no evidence was 
gone into to p ove, whether he was a slave or not, 
and the case was dismissed by the court. Boadley 
was, however, immediately arrested on the charge 
of the larceny, and conmitted by Justice Heister, 
to prison, whence he was brought up before Judge 
Banks, on a habeas corpus. The judge decided that 
the evidence against him was not sufficient to sus-! 
tain the charge, and he was discharge, and carried | 
off in triamph by his friends. — Penn. In. 


Anorner Stave Case.—We are informed that a} 
colored man was discovered on board a vessel in the | 
harbor on Saturday, by some colored men, who | 
were passing the vessel, and he making signs to! 
them, they approached him, desirous of ascertaining | 


his wants, bet were not allowed to come along side. | 


Suppo:ing all was not right, they made known the | 
circumstances to S. E. Sewall, who immediately | 
furnished a writ of habeas corpus, but no sheriff 
being at home, the writ was not served. Mean-| 
while, the captain of the vessel becoming alarmed, 
obtained a writand had him committed to prison for 
debt, twenty-five dollars, being the charge for his 
passage. The place and cause of his confinement 
were, however. soon discovered, and the necessary 
bail being furnished, he was of course liberated, 
aod by this time is probably well on his way to 
Canada. He is said to be a fine looking youth about 
eighteen, possessed of a good degree of intelligence. 
It seems that he escaped from Norfolk, by secreting 
himse'f under a deck load of lumber, with a supply 
of provision; but the deck load being washed over- 
board on the passage, left him exposed, and the cap- 
tain continued his voyage with the intention of re- 
turning him to his owners at an early opportunity. 
—Bos. Mer. Jour. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Bucks Co., 
Pennsylvania, to the editor of the National En- 
quirer,-dated the 12th inst. 


“We have a prospect of a slave trial, in abouta 
month from this time, at our county town. A brief 
history of the case I will give now, and the sequel 
in due season. 

“About the middle of last week, a colored man 
was arrested in Bristol, on suspicion of being a 
runaway slave. A certain butcher from Camden in 
Jersey, was the informer, and condescended to lie 
handcuffed with his victim, all night, preparatory 
to his being carried to Doylestown the next day, 
“when the case was to be examined before William 
Watts, one of the associate judges of Bucks. On 

é trial, it was ascertained, that the colored man 

‘resided seven or eight years with different per- 
sons in Bristol. This was- undisputed. He also 
stated that he had been born in this state, and had 
lived with divers respectable people in it, not very 
far from the place where he was apprehended. On 
the other hand, the butcher attempted to identify the 
man with one whom he had seen in Virginia, in the 
possession of a woman whom the pretended master 
alleged having married. These two statements con- 
flicting, a postponement became necessary; and, for- 
tanately for the colored man, our congressman elect, 
Matthias Morris, (whois a member of the ARoLITION 
Sociery,) volunteered his services. The conse- 
quence of which act was, that on the examination 
which was again called-ap on the 10th inst., he in- 
sisted on the pretended s/ave owner making out, with 


indubitable clearness, his legal cleim to the bones | 


arid sinews of his Vietim. A period of about four | 
weeks was allowed him for this object. The col- 


izens, for urging on our legis 
a triad by jury. 


lic, to apprize them 1 
roto administered by those into whose hands 
they are committed; and that a just estimate may 
be put upon the conduct of those concerned in the 


case referred to. 


tween 11 and 12 o'clock, I was called upon to appear 
before William Doty, Esq. a magiesrete in Cincin- 
nati, on behalf ot a colored boy, 

our citizens by the name of ‘Frank,’ who had been 
apprehended under a warrant from said magistrate, 
charged with — 


ving inquired into the nature of the case, and bein 
impressed with a deep sense of its importance, 


= make upon ovr cit- 


Whata call do these outra oe ae iy of 
WwW. H. J. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
Slave Case in Cincinnati. 


The following details of a case recently tried be- 
fore a. justice of the peace, are laid before the pub- 
in what manner our laws are 


On Tuesday morning last, the 25th instant, be- 


nown to many of 


the slave of a person living.in 


Newport, Ky. hen I arrived at the office, ha- 


asked, as a matter of course, that the case should be 
laid over until the afternoon of the next day, which 
was objected to by the claimant of the boy in the 
most positive terms; and I was told by the magis- 
trate at first, that the boy had sufficient time to pre- 
pare for his trial. Believing it impossible under the 
circumstances of the case, that an indulgence so 
reasonable, and in strict accordance with the spirit of 
our constitution and laws, should for a moment be 
denied—it being the first time that his counsel had 
come to aknowledge of the case—I did not suppose 
an effort necessary to obtain it. But perceiving from 
the aspect of the case, that I] might be disappuinted 
in this reasonable expectation, some exertion appear- 
ed to me necessary to obtain it, ard a respite was 

ranted until the early hour of 8, A. M. next morn- 
ing: the boy being in the meantime confined in jail. 

This short interval I employed in drafting a Bill 
in Chancery against the claimant, on behalf of the 
boy, for the purpose of obtaining an injunction to 
arrest the proceedings under the warrant, having be- 
come satisfied from previous indications, that sucha 
step was necessary to a fair and impartial trial of the 
case. During the afternoon of the same day, I pre- 
sented the Bill in Chancery to his Honor, Judge 
Este, who, after due consideration, promptly allo se 
ed an injunction staying all proceedings upon giving 
bond in $500. 

it being nearly night before this arrangement was 
effected, | met John E. Williams, who proffered his 
services as one of the bail on the injunction bond, 
provided Wm. O’Hara, a respectable colored man, 
would join him. I saw O’Hara the same evening, 
obtained his assent to the proposition, and told him 
that Williams would cal] on him to effect that ob- 
ject. O’Hara informs me that he was placed under | 
a misapprehension in relation to what was required | 
of him. Relying upon the faith of Williams to, 
comply with his promise, it being his own voluntary | 
offer, rested quite satisfied until the next morning, | 
when, to my surprise, nothing had been done to per- 
fect the bond. 

Had I not been thrown off my guard in the above 
manner, sufficient bail could have been procured in 
time. ‘Ihe appointed hour, had now arrived; the 
public offices bcing scarcely open, and finding the sit- 
uation in which I was placed, I addressed myself 





to he indulgence and sound discretion of the magis- reign, except where expressly limited; in the sys- 
trate, representing that an injunction had been al- tem of lemceracy, the executive is not the sove- 
lowed, and only awaited the signing of the bond, to reign, but the servant of the people. The tor 
perfect the process; and endeavered to impress Up- clings to past abuses; the whig idolizes present 


on his mind the importance of the case, suggestfag, 
also, that it was but an act of courtesy due to a su- 


/perior tribunal, that he should at least suspend his yj} of heaven as a sauction for a government of 


action on the case, for a short time, until an oppor- 


tunity was afforded to the unfortunate subject of the of the dead, appeals to prescription; democracy 


suit, to obtain bail. Asno injury could arise to the 
claimants, the boy being in the custody of an officer, 
for I knew that several of our most worthy and 
wealthy citizens, would have stepped forward to re- 
lieve the oppressed. But, in this attempt J was 
again fo.led, by the unrelenting vociferations of the 
claimant, that the time had arrived, and demanded 
that the trial should proceed. | 
The boy having been confined in jail until the 
hour appointed for trial, and having no opportunity 
to exert himself to procure bail, it appeared to me, 
that the space of an hour was not too long to ask, 
for that purpose. I should, had it been allowed me, 
hastened to the Clerk’s office, and signed the bond 
myself. A respite until noon was asked—no! an 
hour or two was requested—no! a half an hour? you 
cannot have it—the trial must proceed, was the fiat 
of him, into whose hands were cast the destinies of 
the boy. Being altogether uvprepared for trial, on 
account of the absence of material testimony, and it 
appearing that the witness upon whom the boy chief- 
ly relied, was dead, with which fact 1 was not made 
acquainted until the moment of trial, the necessity of 
the case, seemed to me imperious!y to demand a con- 
tinuance, and I took the usual steps to obtain one, 
but without effect—knowing that if time were giv- 
en, other witnesses could be obtained, who were ac- 
quainted with the same facts. The trial, however, 
proceeded, if it can bear so decent an appellation— 
the claimant introducing proof of pedigree, &c., 
and mark it! proved positively the fact, that the boy | 
was born in the city of Pittsburgh, and state of 
Pennsylvania. in the year 1808; twenty-eight years 
after the passage of the act of that state,-for the 
abolition of slavery: the master of Frank’s mother, | 
having taken her into that state on his way to Ken-| 
tucky--which act, I produced in evidence, together 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sy!vania on that statute, which may be found in the 
2d vol. of Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports, page 305. 


In the absence of any testimony in behalf of the 
boy, which the shortness of the time, did not per- 
mit me to obtain, except such as could be picked up, 
during the progress of the case, 1 was compelled to 
rely upon the evidence of the claimant’s own wit- 
nesses; which, with the law and decision above 
quoted, made, in my humble opinion, a perfectly 
clear case in favor of the boy. 

The arguments having closed, an attorney from 
the opposite side of the river, appearing on behaif of 
the claimant, .he judgment of the magistrate was 
immediately pronounced, without a moment’s delib- 
eration, in favor of the claimant, And in five min- 
utes froin that time, the unfortunate boy was beyond 
the jurisdiction of any court in this state. 

Such are substantially the facts as they exist. and 
can be established by the testimony of several wor- 
thy and intelligent citizens, who have since express-| 
ed to me their disgust at the proceedings referred to. 

Acase, upon which the Supreme Court of this, or 
any other state, would not have undertaken, I am 
sure, to decide, without the most deliberate reflec- 
tion, and one upon which there would have been at 
Jeast a doubt in the mind of any jurist, who decided 
upon the spur of the moment, without any delihera- 
tion. Such assurance, such coufidence in a man’s 
own infallibility, upon a question which was to de- 





ored. man had no witnesses examined. An attempt 
was made, on the part of the pretended master, to 
rove from curtain admissions of the defendant, that | 
was his’ slave; but an exception was taken to 
this procedure by the colored man’s counsel, and 
this exception was sustained by the judge. It ap. 
probable, therefore, that if this modern Shy- 
should succeed in obtaining his “pound of, 
h,’” the good people of Bucks are disposed to | 
w him nothig more. Another’ lawyer, who re- 
Sides in Bristol, is also employed on behalf of this’ 
members from our | 





pcs ah ee 7 and severa 
‘slavery ty attended on the 1 i 
4f:1 mistake not, there will be a meeting of 4 
far different size, on the day which is to decide the 
fate of this poor fellow. The zeal and ability, 


ugoungel have already: di layed, 
L > itable to them, an in thee, eth 
a fount of sympathy hat ae opened, 









the Afri- more than the amount of $5, it is usual for time to 
,be given to prepare for a defence; but in a case in- 


cide whether the individual was a slave or a free 
man, is enongh to startle every one who gives the 
subject a moment's attention. The boy had lived in 
Cincinnati, and so it was proven, for the last seven 
or eight years, had crossed frequently into Kentucky, 
almost under the immediate eye of the claimant, 
yet no claim was set up until the present time, 
when the above p-oceedings occurred. 

* T have known him for the last seven years—and I 
presume it was this fact that induced-him to send 
for me; he was married about three years ago in 
this city. : 

Let it be understood, that I complain of no man 
for entertaining an honest difference of opinion con- 
trary to my own. But it is to the mannerin which 
acase of such importance, and under circumstances 
such as were connected with it, was pressed to trial, 
without, as 1 do solmenly asseverate, a fair oppor- 
‘tunity to prepare for it....In matters involving no 








volving the liberty of a human being, it seems that 
a few days, nay, even a few hours, is too Jong. 


concerned in the transaction, acquit themselves to 
God, and their own consciences, if they can. 


written an answer to this article, endeavoring to ex- 
culpate himself from all blame. 
that he has entirely failed. 
to notice his defence. 
further attention to this hereafter.—Eps. Pai. 


the many, for the common good. Its energy is de- 
rived from the will of the people; its object is the 
welfare of the people; its strength is in the affec- 
tions of the people. 
ment of modern civilization; it is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made in political science. 


discovery, and not a creation. 


the mere conceptions of the human mind; good 
laws never can be; for good laws depend upon ex- 


ed by the people of the west in the purchase of 
eastern elementary books, but if books of sterling 


our money at home, and keep it among ourselves? 


duty of teachers from the east—men who have de- 


contribute to secure to the people a series of good 
standard schoo) books? . 


reading books, I would say, I do not suppose him 
hgnalified to. 9 : hoviees. 
schools, simply 


I forbear further comment. Let those who were 


E. WOODRUFF. 
It is due to Mr. Doty to say, that he has since 
Our own opinion is 


We have no room now 
We shall, it is likely, give 





Extracts from Mr. Bancroft’s Oration. 
PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY. 
Democracy is the institution of government by 


It is the most powerful ele- 


and designedly. It wasa 


1 call ita discovery; eg 4 
ad laws may be 


isting relations, which the wise lawgiver observes, 
and embodies in his code. Our fathers proclaimed 
the principles of democracy; but did not create 
them. They were coeval with the first conception 
of order in the Divine mind; and are as pervading 
and as extensive as moral existence. Like Chris- 
tianity, and like all moral principles, they are eter- 
nal in their truth and in their obligation. 

The principles of democracy, embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, were but the manifesto 
of asystem which, in the Divine mind, was as old 
as creation. That manifesto spread through the 
world with the rapidity of light; in Europe, in 
South America, it was the dawn of anew day; the 
Mexican waked from his apathy: the Spaniard emer- 
ged from the bigotry of the Inquisition; France pre- 
pared to escape from the coils of absolutism. ‘The 
principles of democracy contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence possess vigor to revive the de- 
caying energies of ancient states; to enfranchise the 
world; to renew the youth of the nations. 


TYRANNY IN A DEMOCRACY IMPOSSIBLE. 


I know that the enemies of democracy attempt to 
shield themselves from reproach, by exciting terror 
against the apprehended tyranny of the people. But 
tyranny in a popular government is an impossibility; 
for to a popular government tyrantty would be self- 
destruction. Democracy governs by means of truth, 
discovered by the activity of the public mind, and 
applied by the deliberate exiscise of the public will; 
but tyranny checks discussion; it holds back the 
light; it intercepts truth. A government of the 
people 1s a government conducted by the mind of 
the country, freely enlightened and treely exerted. 
Tyranny cannot reach the public mind; and tyranny 
in a democracy is therefore an impossibility. 


THE THREE SYSTEMS CONTRASTED. 


Such are the great systems which have divided 
the political world. To the tory, law is an expres- 
sion of absolute will; to the whig, it is the protec- 
tion of privilege; to democracy, it is a declaration of 
right. In the tory system, the executive is the sove- 


possessions; democracy is the paity of progress and 
reform. The tory, blaspheming God, pleads the 


force; the whig, forgetting that God is not the God 


lives in the consciences of the living. The tcry 
demands an exclusive established church; the whig 
tolerates dissent on conditions; democracy enfran- 
chises the human mind. The tory idolizes power; 
the whig worships his interests; democracy strug- 
gles for equal rights. ‘The tory pleads for absolute 
monarchy; the whiz for a wealthy aristocracy; de- 
mocracy for the power of the peeple. ‘The tory re- 
gards liberty as a boon; the whig as a fortunate 
privilege; democracy claims freedom as an inalien- 
able right. The tory loves to see a slave at the 
plough; the whig prefers a tenant or a mortgaged 
farm; democraey puts the ploughin the hands of the 
owner. ‘The tory tolerates no elective franchise; 
the whig gives a vote to none but men of property; 
democracy respects humanity, and struggles for 
universal education and universal suffrage. The 
tory bids the suffering pogr gather the crumbs that 
fall from his table; the whig says, ‘Be ye clothed, 
be ye fed,” but allows no obligation, democracy 
holds ita duty to soothe the mourner, and to redeem 
the wretched. The tory looks out for himself; the 
whig for his clan; democracy takes thought for the 
many. The tory adheres to the party of Moloch; 
the whig still worships at the shrine of Mammon; 
democracy is practical Christianity. 








To Teachers and Parents, 
Your attention is respectfully solicited to the Ec- 
lectic School Series. : 


Extract from a communication in the Cincinnati 
Chronicle, Octuber 1st. 


Having had an opportunity of examining the Ec- 
lectic Readers, by Professor M’Guftey, being part of 
a series of school books in course of publication in 
Cincinnati, 1 would suggest to teachers and the 
friends of education generally, some reflections 
which occur to me on looking over these volumes. 

In the first place, the imp rtance of having the 
best books, and the best only, intioduced into schools 
in the west and south, should be better understood. 
If a man buys an article at a neighbor’s store, it is 
thought to be good economy to purchase the best of 
its kind. Apply the same principle to the selection 
of books for the education of the young, and we 
have a gain of inestimable worth, in time, in intel- 
lectual power, in moral purity and elevation, and in 
social hapyiness. The loss to the young and to the 
world, from the spending of years of profitless toil 
over indifferent school books is great beyond ap- 
prehension. Let it be a settled point then, with 
parents and teachers. that they will use in their 
schools only the very best books. 

Again, the publication of the Eclectic Series de- 
serves attention as a western enterprize. Iam not 
a western man, but a native of New England. For 
several years I-have been engaged as a teacher in 
the west, and as such, am disposed to favor western 
talent and enterprize in every department of busi- 
ness. I would have every teacher use western 
school books; it being understood with regard to 
quality, they should be the best. Nowit were pu- 
erile to introduce into our schools any set of books 
merely because they happen to be of western ori- 
gin, but still, supposing the books in question to be 
really as well adapted to usefulness as any other, is 
it not fitand proper that we encourage them in pre- 
ference to those which may be offered from abroad? 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been expend- 


merit can be made here, is it not better to lay out 
And I would submit, further, whether it be not the 


voted themselves for life to the west, w hose useful- 
ness and prosperity are identified with the west, 
whose patrons and supporters are western parents; 
1 would submit the inquiry, whether it is not their 
special duty to encourage, by their decided and 
practical approbation, any enterprize which shall 


ble reputation as a professor in Miami pmb 
yet the fact that he has been there a successful teach- 
er of intellectual philosophy for some time past, in 
taken in connection with the fact, that he was, for an 
many years, a distinguished teacher of common | adapted to that particular department, 
schools, does certainly give him important advanta- 
ges over others who are less familiar with the ope- 
rations of the minds they attempt to direct. And I 
will add, that I do think him, on many accounts, 
singularly fitted for the task he has assumed. In 
the purity of his taste, in nicety of discrimination, 
in correctness of judgment, Mr. M’Guffey may 
challenge a comparison with the ablest competitors 
in the field in which he has entered; and these, add- 
ed to his acquaintance with the youthful mind, to 
his great felicity of illustration, to the treasures of 
his successful experience in teaching, point him out 
as peculiarly and pre-eminently suited to the labors 
of this department of authorship. J. 


‘‘Ainong the duties of the guardians of public edu- 
cation, it is one thing to providethe ways and means 


teachers, and last, to furnish them, as you would 


is in these countries that the subject of education has 
been deemed of pa amount importance. ‘The art of 
teaching, particularty, has there been most ably and 
minutely investigated. 


adhering slavishly to the dictates of any master, or 
the views of any party. It rejects the undue predi- 
lection for the mere expansion of mind, to the neg- 
— of positive knowledge and practical applica- 
ion. 


school books, and so few which are really meritori- 
ous and adapted to the purposes of instruction?’ 


ant wered, 
the part of the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true 
cause, towhich may be attributed the ill success of 
many of those who attempt to prepare books for the 
school room. 


TO PARENTS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
A warm friend of Common Schools has said,— 


in support of the cause, another to obtain competent 


the mechanic or the artist, if you would expect the 
best result from their labors, with proper tools and 
materrals—that is to say, with the best books.— 
Money lavished in the purchase cf inferior books, 
is not only lost; but that time, which is the most 
precious to the young for improvement, is gone, and 
cannot be redeemed.” 

The friends of education are requested to exam- 
ine the “ECLECTIC SERIES OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS.” Their merit will, doubtless, gain for 
them a wide circulation, and they are recommended 
to all Teachers who wish to introduce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.—ECLECTIC SERIES. 
PusuisHEeD BY TRUMAN AND Sir, CinciINNATI: 


Pitisburg, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by 
J. Fisher & Son: Louisville, by Morton and Smith: 
Nashville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. 
T. Skillman: MWatchez, by Pearce and Becanson: 
New Orleans, by Hotchkiss & Co.: St. Louis, by 
George Holton. 

THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, 
to teach young children how to spell and read. By 
William H. M’Guaffey, Professor in Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford. Jn press. 

THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; for 
young children, consisting of progressive lessons 
in reading and spelling in easy words of one and two 
syllables. Illustrated with numerous }andsome 
pictures. By William H. M‘Guffey, Professor in 
Miami University. Stereolyped. 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; con- 
sisting of interesting progressive lessons in reading 
and spelling, intended for the younger classes in 
schools. Illustrated with handsome engravings. 
By William H. M’Guffey, Professor in Miami Uni- 
versity. Slereotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; con- 
taining choice lessons in prose and poetry; with 
plain rules and directions for avoiding common er- 
iors. By Wil'iam H. M’Guffie, Professor in Miami 
University. Jn press. 

THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a 
selection of exercises in reading, from standard 
American and English authors; with rules and di- 
rections. By William H. M’Guffie, Professor in 
Miami University. Jn press. ia? 

It is believed, that the Eclectic Readers are not 
equaled by any other series in the English lan- 
guage. Professor M’Guffie’s experience in teach- 
ing, and special att :ntion, in early life, to the de- 
partment of reading and spelling—his peculiar ac- 
quaintance with the wants of the young mind—and 
his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of common 
schools, render him most admirably qualified for his 
undertaking. ‘This series of Readers is the result 
of much labor. In preparing the two first books, 
he has taken a class of young pupils into his own 
house, and has taught them spelling and reading 
for the express purpose of being able to judge with 
the greatest accuracy of the best method of prepar- 
ing the Reading Books. ‘The lessons and _ stories 
which he has adopted in the first and second books, 
are probably the most simple, and get the most in- 
structive, amusing, and beautiful for the young mind 
that can be feund in our language. The third and 
fourth books, being in regular gradation above the 
first and second, are made up of beautiful and chaste 
selections from prose and poetry: the whole form- 
ing a progressive series, (of excellent moral ten- 
dency) peculiarly adapted to the purpose of in- 
struction. 

THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the 
Principles of Calculation on the analytic and induc- 
tive method of instruction; with a concise system 
of Book-keeping; designed for common schools and 
academies. By Joseph Ray, Professor of Matho- 
matics in the Woodward High School, Cincinnati; 
late teacher of Arithmetic in that Institution. Jn 

ress. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exer- 
cises with the use of the slate, making a very com- 
plete system for all practical purposes—being in 
dollars and cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared 
expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

Ray’s Little Arithmetic consists of tables, ques- 
tions and exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; 
designed to go before the slate and prepare for it. 
It is very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to 
the capacities of young children. Several thou- 
sands have been sold in a short time, and it is con- 
sidered the best intellectual arithmetic for young 
beginners ever published. 


RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- 
metic, for children. Prepared expressly for the 
Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

A careful examination of these arithmetics will 
show that their anthor (who is a very successful 
teacher of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepar- 
ed them-—as all hooks for school uses ought to be 
prepar.d—from the results of actual experiment 
and observation in the school-room. ‘They are com- 
prehensive, containing twice the usnal quantity of 
matter in works of this class; and by judicious ar- 
rangement in printing, are rendered the cheapest 
books in this department of education. 


_ The Eclectic System of Instruction now predom- 
inates in Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘It 


The Eclectic System, ‘aims at embodying all the 
valuable vrinciples of previous systems, without 


Itis often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 


This question, though often asked, may be easily 
Want of adaptation to their work on 


{teachers and parents, for his admirable adaption of 
principles to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fail 
preparing a Grammar, or a work on Geography; 

for the simple reason, that his powers are not 


and to sel} them at low prices. 


lishers. 


ne 


In preparing the Ecuectic Series or Scuoo, 
Booxs, the principle of diniston of labor has been 
adopted, and the books for the different departments 
have been assigned to different individuals—to men 
of a practical character, who are extensively known 
as successful teachers in the branches they have un. 
dertaken, and who know the wants of schools from 
actual experiment and observation in the school room, 
The Eciectic Series will be extended as fast as 
a due regard to the interests of the books will ad. 
mit. 
It is the determination of the publishers to have 
the whole series of books handsomely printed on a 
fair type and good paper——to have them well bound, 


jG” School Committees and Teachers will be 
gratuitously supplied with copies of the above books 
for examination, on application to any of the pub- 
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SALE OF LOTS 


monie River, near the center of Jay 
aforesaid; and nearly ona direct }i 


Wayne. 
made known by 


10th mo. 19th, 1836. 


In the town of NEW LISBON, State of Indiana. 


On the fifteenth day of the Eleventh month next, 
there will be offered at public sale a number of lots 
in said town, which is handsomely situated on a 
high bluff of land on the north bank of the Sala- 
County, State 
ne for the con- 
templated Rail-Road from Cambridge City to Fort 
Sale to commence at 10 o’clock on said 
day, where attendance will be given, and conditions 


SAMUEL GRISELL, Proprietor. 
n37—3t, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. 
Jay, Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith—Con- 
taining Clarkson’s History of the abolition 


Upon the same principle that a mechanic, or any | Eyils and Cure of Slavery. 


other person, seldom attains success in more than! authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 
one art—so, also, it must be admitted, that no One| Juvenile Peoms, 

man can expect to succeed in preparing books for) Childs Oration. 

every department of the school, A man may p0S-/ The Abolitionist. 

Sess eminent attainments as a scholar, and be very | An account of the interviews between a come 
familiar with the sciences, but still he may not ‘be 
apt to teach,” nor even successful in preparing one 


Respecting Professor M’Guffey, the author of the| of the most elementary works for primary schools. Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 
Again: A person may: he highly successful in the | Narativeof Amos Dresser. 


repare a good book for use o 





4, 


Cioanes be hae acquired an honora-| merited 


preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well-| Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 





praise and thanks of a large number of 


a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 


Just received and for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Axti-Slavery Society. 


Single cupy, 


of the Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lectures of George ‘I'hompson, with a full re- 

port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 60 
Channing on Slavery. 50 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 

by the author, at the reduced price of 37; 
The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 

taining a text for each day in the year, with 

an apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 18} 

Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 
mented with a beautifu. copperplate likeness. 374 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages. 3l¢ 
An Inquiry into the character and tendency 
of the American Colon:zation and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
3d edition. 38 
A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 624 
Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 

can and a slave. 25 
The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 

Author of an Appeal in favor of that class 

of Americans called Africans. 1 00 
Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U. 8. 50 
Paelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 
Rankin’s Letters on slavery in thé U. 8. 25 
A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 06: 
Memoir of James Jackson, a colored boy who 

died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1833, aged 6 years 

and 11 months. 25 
Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by Thomas 

Price. 28 
Spirit of Humanity. 50 
Right and Wrong in Boston. 26 
Slaves Friend, neatly Lound. 25 

PAMPHLETS, Per hundred. 
Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 

vention held at Utica, Oct 21, and the first 

mecting of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc. held 

at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. $8 00 
A small tract of 16 pages centaining and ex 

tract from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lec- 

tures on Revivals, also an extract of a let- 

ter from James G. Birney, Esq of Ken- 

tucky, toa gentleinan in this city; all rela- 

ting to the duty of churches in reference to 

slavery and slave-holcers. 2 00 
Juvenile Peoms, ornamented with nine wood 

engravings, for the use of free Americian 

children. 10 00 
A Tract of 16 pages, containing the Declara- 

tion of Sentiments and Constitution of the 

American Anti-Slavery Society, together 

with those parts of the Constitution of the 

United States which are supposed to have 

any relation to slavery. 1 50 
Letter to a Member of Congress of the U. S. 

from an English Clergyman, including a 

republication of the tract entitled “Every 

man his own property.” 10 00 
Second-Annual Report of the American An- 

ti-Slavery Socicty. 13 00 
Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 

vention. 8 00 
The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 

Trade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 

mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 5 00 
The Maryland Scheme. 3 00 
The West India Question by C. Stuart. 8 00 
Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 

by American Churches. 3 00 
First Annual Report N. 1i. A. 8. Soe: 8 00 
Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 50 
Birney’s Letter to the churches. 2 00 
British opinions of the Am. Col. Soc. 4 00 
A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 

of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society,by David 

M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected 

by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 8 00 
The Wesleyan Extra, a ‘Tract of 24 pages, 

containing Wesley’s Thoughts upon sla- 

very published in the year 1774. 1 50 
Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by 

the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. “1 25 
The Slave’s Friend, published monthly, be- 

ing a series of Nos, for children. 80 
Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. . 

Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

church. 12 50 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3 18 75 
First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 8 00 
Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 

Convention- 12 60 
First Annual Report of the New York Young 

Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 6 00 
Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 

Marion. 4 00 
Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery. 2 00 
Address to the General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal church. 3 00 
Fruits of Colonization. 1 00 

2 50 

2 00 

2 50 

8 00 

3 00 
mittee of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, 

and the committee of the Legislature. ; 4 

6 00 
3 





